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THE JOURNEY’S BEGINNING 


(In lieu of Preface) 


We are awakened by the melodious, coloratura whistle 
of a pudgy marmot. It is in an excellent mood---and 
little wonder, for the summer in the alpine pasture land 
is in full bloom, there is plenty of sunshine and more 
than enough of food. The little animal announces the 
new day to its neigitbours, but stops in surprise as its 
ear catches an unknown sound—the monotonous him of 
a buzzer—-and, unable to solve the puzzle, it dives into 
its hole near our tent. 

The ciew sparkles on the vellow poppies which, as if 
by command, have turned their faces towards the rising 
sun. Tie canvas covering our crates, piled one atop 
another and forming a sort of breastwork protecling our 
low tents, is white with hoar-frost. 

It is our last day in the Sary-jas valJey. We are leav- 
ing at daybreak. Our destination is clear from the names 
written on the crates by Ary Polyakov, Master of Sport 
and deputy leader of the 1956 expedition,—“Ottuk,” 
“Glacier Snout,” “Merzbacher’s Glade,” “Zvyozdochka™ 
(Starlet), ‘“Peshchera” (Cave) and ‘“Pobeda”™ (Victory). 

A gleam breaks through the gorges. The sun is not up 
yet and the only evidence that it is rising are the warm 
hues gradually driving away the grey shadows of the 
night. Then golden arrows pierce the twilight, giving 
way to golden waves. But the coldness of the night per- 
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sists. We crawl out of our tents, shivering, clad in 
sweaters and warm training suits. Only one man, his 
naked torso glistening against the background of dew- 
sprinkled vegetation, does his quota of warming-up ex- 
ercises before taking a dip in an ice-cold stream flow- 
ing down from the glaciers. And having done that, he 
smiles somewhat ironically, though compassionately, at 
those who are loth tv part with their warm clothes. It is 
thus that Vitaly Abalakov, leader of the Pobeda Peak 
Expedition and veleran captain of the Spartak Sports 
Society mountain-climbers’ team, steels himsel! for the 
cold weather which awaits us in the ice-hbound country. 

It is to this country of ice-capped mountains that our 
caravan of twenty mountaineers, sixty horses, twen- 
ty-five sheep and ... one correspondent, is making its 
way. 

The last blade of grass, clinging to the steep crags 
with the despair of the doomed, has been left behind. 
Only yesterday the clouds floated high above us. Not so 
today. We ourselves are up in the clouds. Not soaring 
in them, of course, for our purposeful leader will not 
allow that, but living in the clouds and preparing for the 
journey that will certainly take us high, if not far. 

As we re-erect the big tent blown over in the night 
by the stormy wind, our nostrils catch a sourish, bitterish 
odour very much like that emitted by water spilled on a 
hot stove. Even here, at an altitude of more than 13,000 
feet, amid the moraine of the Tien Shan’s Inylchek gla- 
cier, the stove made by the Moscow Gas Appliances 
Works functions without a hitch. 

On one of the rocks sits a man with greyish hair, 
dressed in baggy checkered Cossack trousers, an old 
soft, or rather cruinpled, felt hat on his head—a hat that 
has completely lost its form but retained. according to 
our camp wit, its content. The man is Vladimir Kizel. 
assistant professor of physics at Tashkent University. 
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He starts as Semyon Tolokin, our round-faced radio 
operator, wearing as usual his green cap, peeps out from 
the low radio tent and hands him the log of incoming 
radiograms. The assistant professor can’t tear his eyes 
away from the log and we become interested and look 
over his shoulder. Flere, in the remote ranges of the 
Central Tien Shan, we, that is, the entire expedition, 
share one another’s joys and worries. We congratulate 
Viadinir, for the radiogram informs him that he has 
passed the test for a chair at the Moscow Institule of 
Physics and Technology. We're all excited by this bit of 
sood news, for it shows us Muscovites that we have 
eminent personages on our team. 

Suddenly we hear a thud that sounds as if someone 
has banged a door. Then again and again. 

“Hey, fellows. You haven’t fallen into a crack, have 
vou?” Yakov Arkin, chicf engineer of an experimental 
laboratory, asks solicitously from his tent. “Not yet, vou 
sav? Well then, we shall sleep.” 

From afar conies a rumble like that made by a long 
freight train. It’s an avalanche descending down a slope 
just above our camp. 

Daybreak. The camp is sound asleep except for one 
man. Dressed in a woollen jacket with a hood, he emerges 
fron) one of the tents and treads eloomily in the thick 
snow that fell in the night over the clefts in which the 
waters are now awakening to life. It is Alexander Boro- 
vikov, M. Sc. (Physics and Mathematics) and Merited 
Master cf Sport. He is off to the meteorological station 
we have sct up in the centre of the Inylchek glacier to 
study “the properties of weather” in these unexplored 
parts. 

It is dead quiet on the glacier, but somewhere high 
up there are layers of winds unknown to science which 
blow in different directions as if deliberately to confuse 
persons versed in the laws of science. And on top of all 
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that, complete absence of those mountain and valley 
winds that should blow in the gorges. 

In the evening we gather in the big tent that serves 
all sorts of purposes-—it is there that we store our horse- 
shoes, give lectures and do many other things. At times 
its walls fill out like the sail of a yacht. But even the 
stormy wind that has descended upon us is unable to 
drown cut the melody of the guitar which rosy-cheeked 
Konstantin Kletsko, a joiner by profession, wields with 
such artistry. Incidentally, the guitar, like its owner, is 
no novice in the mountains. It accompanied Kostya to 
the gorges and passes of Northern Ossetia and success- 
fully negotiated the Spartak pass, for which it was 
awarded (secretly from the officials, of course) the 
U.S.S.R. mountain-climber’s badge. 

With his earphones on, Lev Filimonov tells us the lat- 
est Moscow news and we hear a faint voice coming 
from ihe ice-covered Antarctic. It belongs to Alexander 
Gusev, D. Sc. (Physics and Mathematics) and Merited 
Master of Sport (Mountaineering), who is wintering in 
a remote settlement on the other side of the globe and 
with whom many of us had scaled the high Caucasian 
Mountains. 

The day on the glacier draws to an end. We are mov- 
ing off tomorrow—-to continue along the path first hewn 
exactly one hundred years ago. 


MEETING IN BERLIN 


The answer the young Russian traveller was anxious- 
ly awaiting would decide a lot. Pyotr Semyonov, scion 
of an aristocratic family descending from the Tatar 
princes, studied—as was the family tradition—at a 
Guards cavalry school. Yet nothing was further from his 
mind than to don the resplendent uniform of a hussar 


Pyotr Semyonoy (1856 57) trom 4 driwimg by Kosharov, 


The edelwciss-covered alpine pastureland in Sary-jas 


Lerenz Saladin’s grave in the Inylchek valley 
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or guardsman. He was madly in love with Nature— 
whether it was his native village in the Ryazan area or 
the duncs on the Baltic coast where his cavalry school 
camped. Balls, receptions and other high society func- 
tions did not attract him. It was Nature that did, Nature 
and her processes. And il was this love of Nature that 
induced him to go through the university bolfany course 
as an external student and obtain his M. Sc. 

Now here he was in Berlin. But even in the Prussian 
capital, where he had come to recuperate from the blow 
dealt him hy his wife’s death, he spent all his time visit- 
ing its famed museums, and not theatres or other places 
of amusement. He attended university lectures by the 
world-famous naturalists Ritter and Dove, the geological 
seminars held by Rose and Beytich, and accompanied 
them on their geological expeditions. 

What most struck Semyonov, the son of the Russian 
steppes, were the mountain ranges, from the towering 
crags of the IJarz to the snow-capped Alps which he saw 
in his European travels. To him they were the living 
embodiment of Nature’s mighty forces which he had 
always striven to understand. IJe was fascinated by the 
names of various elevations—‘Bolora,” ‘““Comado Land,” 
“Auxanian Mountains” and others—-he encountered 
studying Ritter and Humboldt’s university lectures on 
the outlying regions of Asia. But everything about these 
parts struck him as contradictory, incomplete and some- 
times all too obviously unauthentic. On quiet nights in 
these remote parts, his great teachers said, you could 
hear wondrous, awesome sounds—the echo of the rend- 
ing ice masses; high up in the mountains there were 
animals unknown to science and grey eagles whose cries 
showed lost wanderers the way. Then there was a sort 
of starling which, Ritter said, laid its eggs on ice—these 
eggs cracked from the unbearable cold and released 
the young. | 


“Theoretically I knew geography very well, but I had 
never scen mountains and I was attracted to them,” 
Semyonov wrote in his diary. The young Russian 
scientist left for the Ilarz, the Siebengebirge Mountains, 
the Vosges. Without a guide, armed with a compass and 
8 Baedeker, he crossed the Swiss Alps through the 
St. Bernard, St. Gothard and Grimsel passes, covering 
on the average 30 miles a day. 

Remembering that his teachers insisted on the volcan- 
ic origin of the Tien Shan Mountains where, they alleged, 
there were still many smoking craters, Semyonov scaled 
the Vesuvius seventeen times and watched it erupting. 

And the more mileage he covered, the more shepherd 
paths and glaciers he trod, the more he saw of pictur- 
esque mountain villages and gorges, the more resolved he 
became to penetrate the remote Celestial Mountains, or 
Tien Shan, as the Chinese call them. 

He confided to fellow-student Richthofen and to Alfred 
and Ifermann Schlagintweit, professors of Munich Uni- 
versily. Together thev leafed through the notes of those 
who had penetrated into that part of the world, of whose 
structure, it was said, people knew no more than thicy 
did of the moon's surface. They studied the only more 
or Jess authentic description of the Tien Shan by Hsiiang 
Tsang, who was one of China's most learned theologians 
at the carly age of 26. He described his journey to the 
foot of the Celestial Mountains, where he went without 
a map, guided solely by his own shadow. 

“The snow accumulated here since the beginning of 
time has frozen into blocks of ice that does not melt 
either in the spring or in the summer,” he wrote 1,300 
years ago. “The smooth, brilliant, solid ice fields are 
boundless, they seem to merge with the clouds. The way 
often lies across overhanging ice peaks and high ice 
masses. It is very difficult and dangerous to cross these 
parts, with their constant piercing winds and snow- 
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storms when even warm boots and fur clothes are of no 
avail. There is no dry place where one can lie down or 
cat. One has to cook and sleep on ice.” 

Hstiang Tsang, who lost thirteen of his companions 
during the journey, warned those who would choose his 
route against wearing anything red, shouting or bring- 
ing... pumpkin vessels. To do all that was to court 
death! 

Semyonov's friends looked questioningly at him. No, 
he was not going to change his mind. That same eve- 
ning he wrote a letter and a few days later was reading 
the reply in which some lines were perfectly horizontal 
and sonie tending upwards, as if climbing a mountain. 
The reply was from Humboldt, who wrote that he would 
be pleased to see “M. de Semenoff” between 1 and 2 
p.m. on the 30th. How courteous on the part of the 
84-year-old man whom his contemporaries called “the 
greatest of all living men”! 

It would be difficult indeed to say in what branch of 
science he was more erudite. He was a living ency- 
clopedia. One of his biographers wrote: “It is astonish- 
ing and indeed incomprehensible how much knowledge 
he carried in his head without being crushed by it.” 

Semyonov dressed meticulously for the occasion and 
rehearsed what he would speak about to the man who 
was known to be keenly interested in Russia’s nature, 
particularly in her remote Asian expanses which earlier 
explorers had described as flat as a table, following in 
the footsteps of Hippocrates who wrote: “The high and 
bare plains of Scythia, uncrowned by mountains, extend 
and rise to regions under the Ursa Major herself.” 

The young naturalist paced the floor, wondering how 
the talk would turn out. There was a lot he wanted to 
say and ask. But he had been warned that Humboldt was 
not what he used to be, not the man who once preferred 
the title of “the great traveller” to all others. Alas for 
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Semyonov, he would not see the one who, armed with a 
pointed staff and wearing nailed boots, fearlessly scaled 
the smoking Vesuvius and the Peak of Tenerife, Silla 
de Caracas and Pichincha, Cotopaxi and Chimborazo. 
As Jate as 1811 he eagerly accepted Chancellor Rumyan- 
tsev’s invitation to join a Russian mission to Kashgar 
and the mystcrious Tibet. But Napoleon invaded Russia 
and the mission never went. 

At the appointed hour Semyonov was walking briskly 
in Oranienburgstrasse. He stopped before the two-storey 
brick-red house belonging to the banker Mendelssohn. 
The name on the plate read Seifert. He was Humboldt’s 
servant and confidant, who kept bothersome visitors 
away from the great scholar. Opening the heavy door, 
Semyonov walked up the stairs and saw another name- 
plate: “Alexander von Humboldt.” 

“Werr Semyonov?” a thickset, barrel-chested man with 
a red Jace enquired without the slightest {race of servili- 
ty, screwing up his eyes and looking searchingly at the 
visitor. 

“The Baron has been kind enough to invite me. I pre- 
sume you are Seifert?” 

“T am,” the big man thundered hospilably. “His Ex- 
cellency awaits vou. This way, please.” 

Semyonov looked around without betraying any curi- 
osity. There was nothing unusual in the study—shelves 
along the walls, Morocco-bound books, time-tarnished 
engravings, and huge volumes on the desk. And stuffed 
animals and birds, many of them. Maps stuck on canvas 
and scrolls. A combination of a study and a museum. 

The host was waiting for him. He had a prominent 
forehead and sharp and expressive blue eyes, so wholly 
unlike those of an old man. Semyonov scftly pressed 
the hand that had been shaken by Frederick the Great 
and Schiller, Goethe and Napoleon, Beethoven and Sir 
Walter Scott. 
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“You cannot imagine, my friend, how much I envy the 
man who will approach the ranges that protect the 
roads to China and India,” I]umboldt said before his 
guest could utter the greeting lie had so assiduously re- 
hearsed. 

“That is my aim, Your Excellency. I intend to get to 
the eternal snows and glaciers of the Tien Shan via 
Orenburg and Barnaul with the aid of the Cossack 
frontier guard.” 

“It’s a wonderful idea,” the German scholar jumped 
up with unexpected agility and impatiently waved Se- 
myonov to sit down. “I have always dreamed of such a 
trip to Asia, to the borders of the Empire beyond the 
Great Wall. I was once ready to leave civilization for 
seven and even eight years. And it was my wish that 
the scientists accompanying me should be mostly Rus- 
sians, for they are more courageous and better endure 
hardships.” 

“Your confidence does me honour, Baron,” replied Se- 
myonov, surprised at the old man’s steady gait and brisk 
movements. 

Humboldt opened a large volume and took a magni- 
lying glass. 

“Your Academy has honoured me by electing me hon- 
orary member. At that timie I reminded your senior 
colleagues that the Russian Empire was bigger than 
the visible part of the moon. The study of such an ex- 
panse requires the joint effort of a large number of observ- 
ers. But I must say,” Flumboldt thought for a minute 
and then looked sharply at his guest, “that the vast- 
ness of your country presents invaluable advantages 
to the scientist.” 

“I shall be guided by your wishes. I] remember what 
you said about the volcanic nature of the Tien Shan 
and its smoking craters. There is no doubt that I shall 
find hardened lava on its slopes.” 
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“You are very well informed of my old weakness,” 
replied Humboldt. “I firmly believe in the volcanism of 
Central Asia, as firmly as Columbus believed in the 
existence of America.” 

Humboldt unfolded a scroll and placed a stone on 
one of the sides. It was a map of “High Asia” on which, 
way back in 1730, Strahlenberg had drawn two paral- 
lel mountain chains: one called Muz-tagh or Imaus—the 
Himalayas, the other Muz-art, now known as the Tien 
Shan. Semyuonov had hardly scanned the maps which 
the old man knew by heart, when Humboldt reminded 
him of the mountain skeleton which, according to Kir- 
cher and Buflon, supported the earth, of the centre and 
omphalos of the earth, of which Varenius wrote in the 
16th century, and of the fact that many believed that 
the great mountain ranges were connected and formed 
a single system stretching at the bottom of the oceans 
and linking all the continents. 

“Te turns every man he talks to into a_ scientist,” 
Semyonov thought. “Ilis speech is one long stream 
vf knowledge. Wasn’t it Pushkin who, with his usual 
humour and keenness, likened Iluinboldt to a marble 
fountain lion: interesting things simply gush out of 
him.” 

‘My ascents,” he heard his host say, “were the first 
impulse. They compelled people to pay more attention to 
snow mountains than at any time in the 150 years be- 
fore me.” 

“It isn’t only to find new herbs or snakes that I’m 
going there. My idea, and I have long cherished it, is 
to penetrate into the world of high ice of which you, 
Maestro, have written so inspiringly.” 

“T have faith in your lofty mission. My learned col- 
leagues have pointed out that in Asia the Russians are 
strong not by their numbers, but by the advantages they 
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enjoy as a civilized people over the nomads. You are 
entering a world, my young friend, of which every 
scientist dreams. You will penetrate into the land which 
is the great gateway of history. It was these mountains 
that the Asian people crossed in the great migration 
era. I have lived so long I have lost all idea of time. 
But before I close my eyes for ever I would love to see 
some volcano rocks from your Jien Shan. And when J 
have seen them, I can die peacefully.” 

‘My itinerary will take—” 

Semyonov stopped short as the door swung open and 
red-faced Seifert appeared on the threshold, his quick 
eyes sweeping across the room. 

“It’s time,” he said politely though somewhat un- 
ceremoniously. 

Semyonoy rose. 

‘In your wanderings on the Rhine and in the Harz 
Mountains,” Humboldt said as they parted, “you saw 
many ancient ruins. Thank you for not refusing to sce 
{he ruin of what was once Humboldt.” 

Semyonov protested and as he turned to leave the 
room he saw the old scholar raise his dry hand, as if 
blessing him before he departed on his journey. 


CELESTIAL MOUNTAINS 


Semyonov was prepared for any eventuality: vast 
steppes covered with feather-grass and the Kirghiz 
hordes, mountain ranges towering above the clouds 
where he doubted he could, despite Ritter’s claim, use 
eagles as guides, and glaciers wilh deep, age-old clefts. 
In brief, he was ready to tackle any of the obstacles Na- 
{ure places in man’s way. 

In the spring of 1856, Semyonov arrived by train in 
Nizhny-Novgorod (now Gorky), whence a few days lat- 


er he left along the Great Siberian Highway in a solid, 
spacious tarantas, driven by a dashing coachman. The 
vehicle was piled high with crates and boxes. It was the 
beginning of a journey in a land which German maps of 
the 17th and even 18th century called ‘Great Tataria.” 
Just off Kazan, Semyonov saw the Volga. Now, in spring, 
joined by ils tributaries, the Queen of the Russian rivers 
was six and a half miles wide. 

Semyonov’s itinerary took him through the Semi- 
rechensk Region (beyond the Ili River at the foot of the 
northern slopes of the Trans-Ili Ala-tau—the Motley 
Mountains) to the unexplored, snow-crowned Tien Shan 
Mountains in the southwest. Russian settlements, as 
rare and as far apart as islands in an ocean, seemed 
Jost in the vast steppes where the nomad hordes lived 
just as their forefathers did in the days of Tamer- 
lane. 

In Omsk, Semyonov dressed up for what diplomats 
call a protocol visit to the governor-general, at that 
time the aged General Gustav Gasford. 

“The Imperial Geographic Society has entrusted me 
with the high honour of informing Your Excellency how 
much they appreciate your lofty mission on the out- 
skirts of the Kirghiz steppe,” Semyonov said when 
ushered into the governor-gencral’s presence. “Mine is 
{he modest task of studying Nature in these parts and 
the achievements civilization has made here under the 
aegis of such a celebrated gencral.” 

Gasford was pleased. 

‘My position of bearer of enlightenment in Central 
Asia will be useful to you, 1 hope,” he replied. “1 shall 
instruct the local authorities everywhere to assist you 
in your scientific research. You shall have an adequate 
military convoy and topographers who will enter on the 
maps the paths you hew in the mountains. My geode- 
sists’ maps are at your disposal.” 
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A sea of heights above the clouds 


Avalanche 


Semyonov was deeply disappointed when he saw 
them. They were excellently drawn, but.... 

“Where did you get these mountain ranges?" he asked 
Baron Silverhelm, leader of the military topographic 
team, pointing at the shaded parts between the rivers in 
the Kirghiz steppe. 

“They were put there at the wish of the governor-gen- 
eral,” the baron answered, a sly smile appearing on 
his lips. 

“T don't quite understand you.” 

“Well, when we showed the gencral the new charts, 
he saw there were no mountains and expressed dissal- 
isfaction. I explained that the topographers had found 
no mountains, and the general replied: ‘Topographers 
are too uncultured to have any judgment on this issue.’ 
He was firmly convinced, he said, that there were moun- 
tains in this area.” 

“And you. Baron?” 

“We are men of discipline. A few days later we sub- 
mitted a new map with all the mountains suggested by 
Gaslord.” 

“My God! What profanation of science! Have you 
then destroyed the real maps? That would have been as 
much a sacrilege as the one committed by Herostratus!” 

“OF course not. Gasford was highly pleased that there 
were mountains where he had expected them to be.” 

“Bit what happened to the maps, the real ones, | 
mean?” 

“Calm yourself, Governors come and go, — but 
maps remain. We had to humour the old man. We 
didn’t amend the original maps. We simply hid them 
away.” 

The new town of Kopal was on the mail road and each 
coach was convoyed by Cossacks. The dust-covered 
tarantas put in at the post office and Semyonov was 
surprised that there were no fresh horses there. 
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“Don’t worry,” an old Cossack reassured Semyonov 
when he approached him. 

Whooping and whistling, the Cossacks drove three 
small, shaggy horses with bloodshot cyes from a Kir- 
ghiz herd. Semyonov watched interestingly as the Cos- 
sacks harnessed these semi-wild horses, which had nev- 
er drawn a vehicle before. They tied their eyes and 
turned them to face the tarantas. When everything was 
ready, the horses were turned around and the bandages 
were removed from their eyes. The coachman gave tlic 
horses full rein and they raced furiously across the 
steppe, and only the Cossacks, galloping alongside, 
guided them with their whips past ravines and depres- 
sions. 

At the end of August the travellers got caught in an 
earthyguake in the Semireclicnsk Ala-tau Mountains. The 
sun had already sel, the last pink patches lit up the 
snow-capped peaks in the distance. The pale moon was 
rising over the precipices. ‘Jn this somewhat fantastic 
light I suddenly saw a phenomenon | had never wit- 
nessed before,” the eminent explorer wrote in his dia- 
ry. “The mountains began to rock, avalanches rumbled 
down the slopes. The earthquake was rather powerful, 
but fortunately everything ended well for us.” 

Semyonov’s party continued on their way to Kopal, 
which had been informed that a high-ranking inspector- 
general with the rank of “Minister of Botany” (Semyo- 
nov’s travelling documents described him as Magisler 
of Botany) was on his way from Petersburg. 

Early in September, from the Uch-merkeh table-land 
beyond the Chilik River, Semyonov glimpsed a wavy 
white line bathing in the sun against the background of 
the azure sky on the horizon. “Muz-art!” the Kirghizes 
shonted in reply to his question. So that was it—the un- 
interrupted chain of the snow-capped Central Ticn Shan? 
“At long last I saw what had for many years occupied 
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my thoughts, what 1 had so jong striven for,” Semyo- 
nov wrote. 

And he added: “The gigantic ridge was dominating 
the southern chain of the Trans-Hi Ala-tau, which lay 
before it and on which all 1 saw was strips of eternal 
snow. The gusty wind svon enveloped the crest closest 
to us wilh clouds, and when this same wind dissipated 
them, the peaks were covered with fresh snow.” 

It was only a year later that Semyonoy saw the high- 
est peaks of the Celestial Mountains. 

He was trotting across the grassy steppe and_ the 
Kirghizes warmly welcomed the man they had met a 
year ago. There was only one thing he said they could 
not believe: was it truce that the Russians had invented 
a fly thal could make sugar? Their Russian guest told 
them to visit Cossack villages near Verny* where, he 
said, they could see for themselves the little houses 
these flics lived in. The Russians called them “bees.” 

There were sheep, horses and camels grazing near 
the yurtas. Here and there Semyonov saw fields of 
wheat, millet and barley. In the evenings he listened to 
the plaintive rhapsodies the Kirghizes improvised which 
sung of the steppes and mountains and heroes of old. The 
Kirghizes were so remote even from primitive civiliza- 
tion that they considered it a sin to wash dishes and-— 
Allah forbid!--spit into the fire. They came to like the 
quiet, courageous Russian, and the sultans and bais 
of the Dulat and Atbak tribes asked him to settle their 
Strife. 

Soon a new entry appeared in his diary: “On June 9 
[1857—Y. S.], I set out enthusiastically with my team on 
the first leg of our ascent of the Tien Shan.” 

Thus, one hundred years ago, Pyotr Semyonov’s car- 
avan rode out of the auls of Sultan Burambai of the 


* Now Alma-Ata, capital of the Kazakh S.S.R.—Ed. 
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Wildstone* Kirghizes. The party, going southeast, was 
a motley one: there were Kirghizes prancing on_ their 
small, shaggy horses, some 50 Cossacks in their baggy 
trousers with colourcd stripes, and camels swaying 
under heavy packs. 

Riding alongside Semyonov was Vasilkov, a sun- 
tanned Cossack wearing his cap at a jaunty angle. Ele 
seemed to know all the Central Asian languages and 
talked to every man they came across in the latter’s 
tongue. 

“Santash, Sir,” he said, pointing at a pile of rocks 
in the pass. 

“That’s a mountain watershed, my friend,” answered 
Semyonov. “From here some oi the rivers flow into the 
Ili, and on the other side they all join the Issyk-kul. 
Why do they call this place Santash>?” 

“In their language if means ‘one thousand rocks,’ ”’ 
the Cossack replied unhesitalingly as they approached 
a little lake near the rock pile. “Old Kirghizes told me 
it was through here that their greatest sullan and his 
horde passed a thousand or so years ago.” 

“They meant Tamerlane. Only it was less than 400 
years ago that he left Samarkand io invade distant 
countries. He followed the Issyk-kul into China’s Ili 
Province. And for a big army this pass was, of course, 
the most convenient. What else did the Kirghizes tell 
you?” 

“They said this Tamerlane wanted to know how ma- 
ny men he would lose in his campaign, so he ordered 
each to take a rock on the shore of the lake and place 
it in the pass. On their return home, he commanded his 
men to take a rock cach. The heap naturally became 


* The name given by the Russians to the Kirghiz nomads in 
the foothills and pasture land of the Tien Shan.—Ed. 
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smaller and Tamerlane knew exactly how many of his 
warriors had died in battle... .” 

At the end of June, Semyonoy camped in the Kok- 
jara valley. There was a coat of ice on his tent in the 
morning and all the pools were frozen. That was due to 
the altitude-- almost 9,000 [eet above sea level--and the 
proximity of the snow-covered mountains. 

The ascent continued for another half a day. The ear- 
avan moved slowly towards the pass linking Dzungaria 
with Kashgar. Semyonovy felt like a pilgrim approaching 
something he had worshipped for many vears. 

Ahead in the distance were ranges that looked like 
waves frozen in mid-ocean, so many of them that they 
seemed to fill the whole visible world. “There’s the Sa- 
ry-jas,” volunteered an elderly Kirghiz who would 
not take off his padded coat and fox fur hat even at 
noon when the sun was the holtest. At Semyonov’s re- 
quest, the gesticulating Kirghizes described how the 
waters descending from the Tien Shan glaciers formed 
the Sary-jas which cut through the granite to re-emerge 
somewhere in China. 

But it was the mountains, naturally, that attracted 
him the most. “Immediately before us in the south rose 
the most majestic ridge I had ever seen,” Semyonov 
wrote in his travel notes. “It was made up of snow 
giants, of which ] counted no fewer than thirty to the 
right and left of me. The entire ridge, with all the in- 
tervals between the mountain tops, was thickly blan- 
keted with elernal snow. In the midst of these giants 
towered a colossal, snow-white pyramid which, from the 
pass, looked twice as high as any other summit. And in: 
deed, later measurements showed the absolute height 
of the Khan-tengri peak at approximately 22,000 feet 
and its relative height over the mountain pass at about 
11,000 feet. The other peaks were not more than 6,500 
feet above the pass.” 
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Semyonov was the first European to see the pyramid 
of the Lord of the Spirits (as Khan-tengri is translated), 
the orange hues of its coloured marble glistening here 
and there amidst the eternal snow. He saw mountains 
of granite, syenite and limestone. But there were no 
rocks on the slopes and moraine that could prove the 
volcanic origin of the mountains. 

The journey was nearing ils end. Fear of meeting the 
Kirghiz Sarybaghish hordes, davs spent in the saddle 
on paths hewn on precipitous slopes, nights of combing 
the gorges for horses scared hy roaming bears, months 
of wandering in the company of the almost uncivilized 
Kirghizes and steppe-hardened Cossacks—all that 
would soon be things of the past. 

Man is a strange creature. And Semyonov was no 
exception. The farther he got from the cold, austere 
world of the mountains, the nearer he came to the warm 
valleys peppered with the woolly, silverish edelweiss, 
the sadder he grew. He felt as if he was leaving part of 
his heart behind. Burns put it very aptly when he 
wrote: “My heart's in the highlands, my heart is not here.” 

Farewell, Tien Shan! 


™ Ho ik 


Burambai, the proud and imperious octogenarian 
patriarch of the Bogin nomads, grected Semyonov like 
an honoured guest. On the following day several Kir- 
ghizes arrived, exhausted and emaciated after a long 
ride through the passes. Yes, they had been to Kashgar. 
They had learned everything their distinguished Rus- 
sian guest wanted them to find out. May he forgive them 
for what they were going to say, but when they entered 
the gates of Kashgar, cautiously so as not to reveal the 
real purpose of their visit, the first thing they saw was 
heads—a great many of them, stuck on bamboo poles, 
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swaying in the wind like some fruit grown by evil spir- 
iis. They were the heads of those whom the new ruler 
of Kashgar had executed, and a merchant showed them 
the head of the man the honourable guest-—“May he live 
as many years and have as many children as there are 
stars in the sky!’—had asked about. 

“Schlagintweit?” exclaimed Semvonov in horror. 

“Yes, ves,” the Kirghizes nodded. ‘Yes, that’s what 
he was called.” 

“But what had he done to arouse the ire of the Kash- 
ear authorities?” 

“There are no authorities there. There is only the 
will of Velikhan Tiur. He smokes hashish, his eves are 
bloodshot, his hand is accustomed more to the execu- 
tioner’s axe than to holding a kalam, the pen of the wise. 
Tic has beheaded the Chinese mandarins of Kash- 
gar and not a dav passes without his spilling human 
blood. A tiger that drinks human blood is a man-eater. 
And the man now lording it over in Kashgar is a tiger, 
only wearing a turban and gilded clothes.” 

“That unfortunate man and I were good friends,” Se- 
myonov said sorrowfully to Burambai. “We were after 
the same goal, only we approached it from different di- 
rections. And now...” he fell silent, thinking of his fel- 
low-traveller's fate. 


* ae * 


This land of nameless peaks, of one of the world’s 
mightiest mountain ranges, continued to attract both 
scientists and adventure-lovers. And even today it has 
not gone through the phase of formation, as witnessed 
by the rather frequent earthquakes there, on the banks 
of the Issyk-kul and in the Trans-Ili Ala-tau. 


* %* %* 
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The first man-to follow in Semyonov’s footsteps was 
I]. Ignatyev, a mining engineer. He went to this moun- 
tain land thirty years later, in 1886, and added the 
names of two glaciers on the map, calling them after 
his distinguished countrymen: one after Semyonov in 
the upper reaches of the Sary-jas and the other after 
I. Mushketov in the upper reaches of the Adyr-ter, the first 
left tributary of the Sary-jas. A-third glacier, descend- 
ing into the Kara-kol River valley, he named after Bek- 
tur, his Kirghiz guide. 

Ignatyev did not expect to make any maior discov- 
eries, for he was not prepared for difficult ascents, 
and therefore many of the passes proved inaccessible. 
Still he crossed the Tez (not to be confused with Tyuz) 
pass into the Inylchek River valley and reached the foot 
of the Invichek glacier, the huge grey mass he had seen 
hanging over the valley. Without himself being aware 
of it, Ignatyev discovered the greatest glacier in the Ce- 
lestial Mountains and one of the greatest in the world. 
The glacier valley. he thought, was less than seven miles 
long. 

“The glacier,” he wrote, “lies: in a valley approximate- 
ly 2,000 feet wide [in reality about 6,500 Ieet—Y. S.]. 
The ice is about 200 feet thick. Mixed with rocks and 
mud, it looks dirty. A river flows out of the two ice cor- 
ridors to the right of the glacier.” 

In later years, the nomads of the Inylchek valley time 
and again heard foreign languages and saw Hungarian, 
Bavarian, Swiss and other mountaineers. A vain attempt 
to reach the Khan-tengri was made at the turn of the 
century by the Hungarian Almaschy. The next attempt 
was made in 1990 by two Italian climbers—Prince 
Borghese and Dr. Brockerel. Accompanied by the well- 
known guide, Zurbriggen, they proceeded from the Sary- 
jas through the Tyuz pass to the Inylchek glacier, where 
they passed this categorical verdict: “The glacier is 
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inaccessible to horses.’” And without porters they did 
not want to risk ascending it. 

In 1902, one of the numberless Sary-jas peaks was 
scaled by a tall, thickset foreigner with upturned ginger 
moustaches and imperious manners. “Js there, after all, 
a way to your Khan-tengri?” he repeatedly asked the 
Kirghizes. He never got a_ satisfactory answer, and 
roamed in the upper reaches of the Bayan-kol. Alas, there 
was no way to the Khan-tengri. The persevering 
mountaineer, Gotfried Merzbacher, who had climbed the 
Dolomites and the Alps, the Pyrenees and the moun- 
tains in Tunisia and Morocco, the heights of Asia Mi- 
nor and the Caucasus, and the Himalayas, got to the 
upper reaches of the Semyonov glacier which, if was 
then thought, descended down the slopes of the Lord of 
the Spirits. At that time, however, he did not see the 
peak or find a way to it. 

He finally found the right direction -—Inylechek —a 
year later. The way along the northern bed was barred 
by a lake and it was that Jake which helped him to dis- 
cover the right path to the summit towering above the 
glacier. Foiled, he ‘took a risk,” followed the southern 
bed and’ that brought him to the foot of tlhe mountain. 

The “fortress” remained uncaptured, but at Icast it 
became clear whence to launch the attack. 


LORD OF THE SPIRITS 


The snow and ice massif of the Khan-tengri rises on 
the border of Kirghizia and the Sinkiang-Uighur Auton- 
omous Province of China. It is one of the most beau- 
tiful heights in the world—Nature herself has moulded 
these majestic forms out of the original chaos. Above 
these ranges, in a gap, towers the glistening pyramid of 
the Khan-tengri, which looks like a hand-made sculp- 
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ture of exceptional beauty rising high into the bottomless 
sky. 

“Travellers passing the Khan-tengri from either 
side,” wrote the well-known Russian geologist, Mushke- 
tov, ‘are struck by its tremendous size, plentitude of 
sniow, etc., but all of them seem to be content with view- 
ing this colossus from a distance and do not risk ap- 
proaching it.” 

A quarter of a century after Merzbacher’s attempt to 
reach the Lord of the Spirits, a small reconnaissance 
group --organized by the Ukrainian Association — of 
Orientalists, the People’s Commissariat of Education 
and the Supreme Council of Physical Cullure of the 
then young Soviet Republic, reached the foot of the 
Khan-teneri. 

In those days the Tien Shan Mountains were danger- 
ous not only because of their avalanches and rock cas- 
cades, but also because of the Basmatch bands.* 

That, however, did not deter M. Pogrebetsky and his 
companions, the first mountain-climbers of the Ukraine, 
from thoroughly reconnoitring the northern and north- 
western slopes of the Khan-tengri. After that, proceed- 
ing from the southern arm of the Inylchek glacier, they 
investigated the southwestern and southern slopes. 

The predecessors of the Ukrainian expedition wrote 
that they had heen stopped time and again by the lake 
lying in between the steep mountain slopes off the North- 
ern Inylchck glacier. Pogrebetsky and his friends de- 
cided to cross this barrier. 

From a distance the mirror-like surface scemed to be 
filled with thick blocks of ice, and the mountain-climb- 
ers hoped to use them to cross the lake and approach 
the clusive height from the north. “It turned out, how- 
ever,” wrote Pogrebetsky in his diary, “that there were 
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* Counter-revolutionary bandit gangs.—Ed. 


many thawing patches and we had to jump from one 
block to another. There were high ice walls barring our 
way on all sides. Time and again, afier having expended 
lots of lime and energy, we would come to a steep wall 
or a broad thawing patch, iand turn back to start anew.” 

Late in the afternoon, the climbers met with another 
disappointment: they reached the part of the lake that 
was completely free of ice and there was no chance of 
their reaching the lateral shores. Twilight was falling, 
the Jog was descending on the water, there was no lime 
to be lost if they wanted to get back. The bits of red cloth 
with which Pogrebetsky marked the way were hardly 
visible. To go any faster meant risking a bath in the ice- 
cold water. “The humid fog had softened the little snow 
bridges we crossed on our way there and we continually 
fell through. The ice blocks were sinking into the water, 
listing, changing their form. The growing darkness made 
il impossible to gauge how far we were from the ice shore. 
Exhausted, constantly falling into the water and wet snow 
we reached more or less solid ice only towards 2 a.m. 
and slept like logs—less than a mile from our camp.” 

A year later Pogrebetsky witnessed a phenomenon 
typical of these paris—the disappearance of an ice lake. 
For several days, while ascending the arm of a glacier, 
the climbers kept hearing the rumble of an avalanche 
without, surprising as it may seem, secing the avalanche 
itself. The closer they came to the lake, the louder 
the noise grew. It was only when they had reached the 
lake and climbed one of the high rocks surrounding it 
that they saw the cause of the intriguing rumble: the lake 
was gone. Except for a few pools on the silty bottom, 
the water had disappeared. It had seeped through the 
ice fissures, threatening to burst out somewhere below 
and fill the valleys with turbid billows. 

Constant avalanches from the glaciers surrounding 
the lake basin compelled the expedition to shift to the 
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southern arm of the Inylchek. It was their seventh day 
out, they were behind their schedule, but the men were 
still amidst chaotic ice, with even the nearest mountains 
invisible behind clouds. Pogrebetsky calmed the impa- 
tient, encouraged the disappointed. He was unperturbed 
and collected as always, betraying no sign whatever of the 
doubt that was rending him. “The weather's bound to 
improve,” he repeatedly told his companions. And, just 
as he had predicted, the clouds began gradually to dis- 
perse. Soon, against the background of the dark-blue sky, 
haloed by clouds, the climbers saw a brilliant cone. 
“Khan-tengri!” they shouted joyfully. 

“Before us.” Pogrebetsky wrote that same evening by 
the light of the camp-fire, “was a monolithic rock, a 
pyramid seemingly carved out of a single piece of marble 
and set upon a pedestal of ice.” 

The mountaineers he led rose higher and higher with 
each passing year, until one day they saw quite close the 
pale, marmarized limestone of which the mountain was 
made from the ice pedestal to the top. The lower belt, es- 
pecially the buttresses, was darker and here and there the 
mountaineers saw dark-green shale, 

It was obviously impossible to scale the extremely 
steep southern slope. A reconnaissance team was des- 
palched to the eastern slope, but there also the snow- 
covered wall was too angular and too deeply furrowed 
by avalanches. The arched, scraggy wall formed the end 
part of a glacier criss-crossed with fissures and the 
mountaineers were threatened with being buried under 
the ice blocks that hung ominously over it. 

“We'll find a way out,” Pogrebetsky said calmly and 
confidently to his sullen companions. 

And they did. 

A year later a complex expedition pitched a camp on 
an ice field. The geologists were collecting rock speci- 
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mens in the Inylchek valley. The topographers were fill- 
ing in the blank spots on the map south and southeast 
of the Khan-tengri. The physiologists were observing thie 
behaviour of organisms at high altitudes. The geomor- 
phologists and glaciologists were busy too. 

The team decided to storm the southwestern slope. It 
was easier to ascend than the others and less risky. But 
even here the climbers faced a long and difficult struggle, 
rendered all the more complicated by the height of the peak, 
the steepness of the slope, its marble structure, the sharp 
changes in weather, hurricane winds and avalanches. 

Wishing farewell to G. Sukhodolsky, the Moscow 
mountaineer who was the first that year to reach the 
northern arm of the Inylchek glacier, the Ukrainian 
climbers started out for the mountains. Soon they were 
amidst ice and eternal snow, with the mercury dropping 
fo minus 20°F. 

The assault on the Lord of the Spirits was launched 
on September 5. Pogrebetsky rose before the sun, came 
out of his tent (the camp had been pitched at 17,500 
feet) and focussed his field-glasses on the Khan-tengri, 
which could be discerned dimly in the starry sky. The 
expedition leader’s face darkened, but it was only to 
his diary that he confided his thoughts and feelings: 

“It is growing ever more obvious that the ascent will 
be difficult, that these terrible rocks, ice and snow are 
merciless, that one wrong movement may casily mean 
death, that cach step must be weighed and each sec- 
tion of the way well planned.... 

‘In the still, transparent frosty air was the vast 
dark ceiling covered with myriads of twinkling stars. 
Boris [Tyurin—-Y.S.] was in the lead. Suddenly we 
heard him cheer. 

“Was it really the height? We felt as if an electric 
shock went through our exhausted bodies. Redoubling 
our efforts, we clambered to the crest. Close to us, en- 
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tirely accessible, was the peak, the highest in these 
parts.... 

“The assault was in its sixth day on September 11. 
We had expended our last bit of energy. The height 
wus immediately before us. Compared with those we 
had scaled, the last stretch did not look difficult. It 
sloped 30-35 degrees. We left everything behind—the 
sleeping bags covered with hoar-frost, the tenis and two 
ice-axes. We rested after every iew steps. There were 
some 300 feet to go. We could already feel the height, 
but our legs were giving up. The wind was playing with 
the snow on the summit. There were patches of frozen 
snow, wind-blown firn rustled underfoot. The wind had 
compressed the snow and now, after the torture we had 
gone through treading on friable snow, it was a real 
pleasure to Ieel something springy under one’s feet. Step 
by step we were approaching our goal. The going was 
growing less steep, the height seemed to be moving away 
Jrom us. Our hearts were beating faster and {frequent 
rests no longer helped. We clenched our fists and set our 
teeth closely together. A few more efforts, a few more 
steps.... And then---the wind blew the snow from thie 
pean info our faces, the wall we were scaling rounded 
out, we were at our journey’s end. The height!” 

So Pogrebetsky described the assault on the Khan- 
tengri in 193]. 


THE BROTHERS ABALAKOV 


Among those who reached the peak of the Khan-tengri 
in 1936 were two young climbers—-the brothers Abala- 
kov, Vilaly and Yevgeny.* They knew of the peculiarities 


* Yevgeny Abalakov who had braved the dangers of mountain- 
climbing diec in his bath from gas-poisoning in 1949.—Ed. 
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of this alpine country from two men who had been in the 
Tien Shan Mountains on more than one occasion: Pro- 
fessor Letavet and Pogrebetsky of Khan-tengri fame. The 
Abalakovs were told about the piercing cold that is [elt 
particularly keenly at high altitudes and about the scourge 
of the mountaineer—the mealy snow that slips with you 
down the slope and makes it impossible to hew a solid 
path. ‘ Your feet sink in it up to... to waist.” a veteran 
climber once quipped. 

The team agreed with Vitaly Abalakov that it was best 
to start the ascent in the night. “There are nu rock cas- 
cades or avalanches then,” he said. “The snow doesn't 
melt and mountain shoes don’t get wet.” 

They spent the following night in a cave dug at the 
height of 18,000 feet. A day later they continued the as- 
sault and reached the peak within five days—the peak 
which the Kirghizes call Kan-togh, that is, Bloody Moun- 
fain, because at sunset the snow of the Khan-tengri red- 
dens and continues to glow long after the other mountain 
tops are enveloped by darkness. From this peak they saw 
mountain ridges, the streams of the two Inylchcks, tlic 
snow of the Sary-jas and Kokshal-tau sparkling in the 
sun. The fog creeping from the west was lilling tie valleys 
and gorges. The peaks were floating above the clouds like 
so many islands in the ocean. 

“I'd certainly like to know what that snow wall is,” 
Yevgeny Abalakov said, pointing south. 

“] think it’s Kokshal-tau,” answered Mikhail Dadio- 
mov, famous for his visual memory, recalling the pho- 
tographic panoramas he had studied before leaving with 
the expedition. 

“It looks well over 22,000 fect high,” Vitaly cut in 
confidently. 

“It probably is. Doesn’t it remind you of the Trans- 
Alai ridge in the Pamir?” Yevgeny asked. 
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“You're right. But there, in the Trans-Alai area, the 
height that rises above the ridge is sharper. If that’s the 
peak, it’s not too striking.” 

Cold. Biting, relentless, merciless, penetrating to the 
very marrow, il pursues the mountaineer. Wisps of fog 
beat against the rocks. Wind. Very strong and very cold. 
Mountain-climbers are hit by the vortex—the devilish 
mixture of wind, fog and snow. 

The Lord of the Spirits was out for revenge. 

It was dangerous to remain up here, waiting for the 
weather to change. There was salvation only down below. 
And so, divided into two groups—of two and three, con- 
stantly losing and finding each other in the dark, they 
continued their descent. Vitaly Abalakov paired off with 
Dadiomoy. His brother was with Gutman and their Swiss 
friend, Lorenz Saladin. The damp wind was penetrating 
into every cell of the body, and Dadiomov felt his fin- 
gers and toes growing numb, 

‘How d'you feel, Vitaly?” 

“Not too good. I'm freezing.” 

“My hands are stiff.” 

“Yes, and the storm is not abating.” 

“Wouldn’t it be better to return to the cave?” 

“Hopeless. It’s even worse up there. The ascent will 
be too difficult. It’s down we go!” 

Glimpsing at the rocks he had remembered well going 
up, Dadiomov, an experienced mountaineer, remarked: 

“We're going down much more slowly than we did up. 
That’s what a storm can do at this height.” 

“Where are you?” he heard the anxious voice of Yev- 
geny Abalakov, and saw the tall Saladin and his com- 
panions emerging out of the fog. The Swiss climber was 
suffering badly from the cold. 

‘How are you three getting on?” asked Vitaly. 

“Cold, but it could be worse,” his brother answered. 

As the party came to a rocky ridge, Vitaly Abalakov 
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A caravan moves to the Achik-tash pass 
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threw a rope over the ledge and let Dadiomoy down. The 
latter tricd to grip the rocks, but his Jingers would not 
bend. He turned his head to tell Vitaly and saw his eyes 
—live eycs on a motionless. frozen, haggard face. 

“IUs all right, Mikhail,” Dadiomov heard Vitaly say. 
“Don't worry. Go ahead. In taking good care of you.” 

And Dadiomoy continued his descent, clinging to the 
rocks with the sides of his hands, finding it more and 
more dillicuit to shift his feet. The rope crawled afier 
him. Mikhaii felt it tighten round his chest when he let it 
slip from his hand for a second, heard the friendly, firm 
voice behind his back, and knew that he was not alone 
in this struggle. 

Eventually they came to a snow-blanketed platform 
Where they hoped to pileh a tent. The hurricane wind, 
however, tore if down. The climbers went to sleep in a 
waterproof slip-cover. 

The storm raged all through the night. The Lord of the 
Spirits was avenging himseli for the defeat he had sus- 
tained. 

In the morning Dadiomoy's fingers were dark violet. 
Saladin tried to rub his frozen hands, but gave up when 
they began to pect. 

The party continued their descent. 

Vitaly Abatakoy and Dadiomoy decided to go straight 
down lo the “18,000” cave, while the other three turned 
right lo pick up the tent and the mountain shoes they 
had left at the “20,000” camp. 

“We must retreat in full order,” said Yevgeny Abala- 
kov, “and whatever happens we'll meet in the cave.” 

The mountain did everything to hide the cave which 
lhe men needed so badly now. Bul strange as it may 
seem, il was of the tropical rains described by the poet 
Mayakovsky that Dadiomoy thought as he looked at the 
raging elements. “What is rain?’ Mayakovsky asked. 
“It is air with a layer of water, and tropical rain is a 
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mass of water with a layer of air.” And turning to Vita- 
ly Abalakov, Dadiomov said hoarsely: 

“Where I live near Moscow a snow-storm is air with a 
layer of snow. Here, on the Khan-tengri, it is a mass ol 
snow without a trace of air, isn’t it?” 

The slope was not too steep and that was more than 
welcome. The climbers’ feet were aching, now they could 
sit and slide down. The thing was to slow down the de- 
scent—without that there was no chance of stopping. 
But... their hands were numb. Dadiomov pressed his 
ice-axe under his arm, put all his weight to it and used 
it to regulate speed and steer clear of rocks. 

The entrance to the cave was snowed up and Vitaly 
Abalakov set out to dig with his short-handled spade, 
fainting several times before he succeeded in making an 
aperture. The men crawled into the silent cave and relaxed. 
And though Vitaly’s body was resting his mind was 
not. He was worried about Yevgeny and his companions, 
wondering why il was taking them so long to get to the 
cave. 

It was almost evening when they came, 

“Lorenz. Here. There it is, the cave,” he heard his 
brother booming. 

A rustling sound and Yevgeny’s head appeared in the 
aperture. 

‘We're here,” he said. “Come on out. Leonid’s met 
with an accident.” 

Gutman was unconscious, his face badly scratched. 

“The wind tore off his pack,” Yevgeny related when 
they brought lim into the cave. “He rushed after it and 
went hurtling several hundred yards down the slope.” 

No, there were no broken bones, and they carefully 
put him into a sleeping bag. 

Yevgeny busied himself with melting snow on a kero- 
sene stove. Their mouths were parched and water was 
all they could think of. The flames flickered gaily. Too 
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thirsty all of them, they did not wait for the snow to melt 
completely. Mixing the hali-melted snow with cranberry 
extract and adding sugar, they fell hungrily on the mess- 
tin. The first drink went to the victim, then each took his 
turn. It was only after they had quenched their thirst, 
and somewhat satisfied their hunger with chocolate, that 
they set about preparing supper and boiling coffee. 

“T wonder how much humidity my organism has lost 
in these past few days,” Yevgeny thought aloud. “Look 
how much I've drunk and I’m still thirsty.” 

“Yes, all Pm thinking of is drinks—-narzan, beer, kvass, 
diran, kumiss,” Dadiomoy nitsed. 

“Qur organism now is like dehydrated meat,” Vitaly, 
always inclined to analyze things, joined in. “Have you 
ever looked closely at climbers’ faces when they return 
jrom a difficult ascent? Very dry.... Hey, Lorenz, what 
are you doing there?” 

The Swiss mountaincer was dipping his frozen hands 
into kerosene. Alpinists, he said, claimed it the best pos- 
sible balm in such cases. 

In the night Dadiomoy was awakened by Gutman’s 
hoarse, gasping: voice. His eyes closed, the sick man was 
waving a hand and repeating: “Hey, fellows! Our slip’s 
moored to the Khan-tengri. I know the captain. He'll take 
tts aboard. Let’s go.” 

Dadiomoyv could nol fall asleep after that. He heard 
water dripping from the ceiling of the cave. The night 
seemed endless. What time was il? It was dark. The rest 
were asleep. Breathing was becoming more and more 
difficult. The aperture was probably snowed up again. 
Dadiomov tried to breathe sparingly, but gave it up. 
There was not enough oxygen. Fle lay listening to the 
gasping breathing of Gulman, the groans of Saladin, the 
even respiration of Yevgeny Abalakov. IIe wondered 
what time it was. Still dark. And the stuffiness gave him 
a splitting headache. He was [feeling weak. too weak to 
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turn to Vitaly, to wake him up and warn him about the 
danger. 

‘Vi-ta-ly,” he gasped at last. “How d’you feel?” 

‘How do I feel? Pretty bad. There’s not enough air. 
Yevgeny,” he turned to his brother. “We've got to dig a 
hole. You’re nearer to the entrance.” 

“What's thal?” Yevgeny asked sleepily. “Oh, my head 
aches. Too stuffy here.” He struck a match, then another 
and another, but they would not burn. ‘See, there’s not 
enough oxygen here. They won't light. Let’s hurry.” 

He took the duraluminium stanchion of the tent and 
drove it into the snow. No use! The hole was not big 
enough to let air in. Grimly, silently, Yevgeny grabbed 
dn ice-axe. He was too weak to wield it, but there was 
no time to lose: ii was becoming more and more difficult 
to breathe. He felt as if someone was clutching at his 
throat, squeezing il. He lay down and began to dig, bur- 
rowing farther and farther until a bright, golden ray 
blinded him and fresh, frosty air filled his chest. He lay 
there, inhaling all the air he could. 

The sun was already up. Everything around was spar- 
kling white, every snowflake reflected the sun—there were 
myriads of suns before his eyes. His companions crawled 
out after him. 

“It’s noon,” Dadiomov said, looking at the sun. 

“We woke up at ten. It took us two hours to make this 
hole,” Yevgeny was laying out their damp belongings to 
dry in the sun. 

They spent the whole day there, waiting for Gutman 
lo regain consciousness and resting themselves. After 
that they tried to drag their sick companion in his sleep- 
ing hag, but got fagged out after some thirty steps. 

“It's no use,” said Vitaly. ““‘We must wait till he’s all 
right if we want to get to the glacier on our own feet.” 

In the evening Dadiomov heard Gutman whispering to 
Vitaly: 
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“Leave me here.... Send a rescue party after me.” 

“Never,” he heard Vitaly reply. “You're crazy! Sleep, 
and you'll be strong enough to start in the morn- 
ing.” 

The rest reinvigorated the climbers. Any further delay 
at this altitude was dangerous. There was not enough 
food, strength or time. 

“It was too early to resume our descent yesterday and 
it will be loo late tomorrow,” Vitaly declared and Yevge- 
ny nodded in agreement. “We'll start today.” 

Yevgeny went first, sounding his way with an ice-axe, 
followed by Saladin and Vitaly who swayed as they carried 
Gutman. To Dadiomov, who brought up the rear of the 
party, they looked like drunken men. 

Now and then Yevgeny would look back. He saw Da- 
diomov go down on all fours to an icefall and noticed 
that Saladin’s head was drooping more and more. Out- 
side assistance was imperative, he knew, but there was 
nothing he could do—he just could not leave the party. 
And ahead was a long trek over ice and through moun- 
tain passes, with danger lurking at every s{ep—-a long 
trek before they reached some place whence they could 
send an SOS. 

Eventually they reached a glacier, concealing from 
one another the thought that was troubling them all: 
iow to negotiate the remaining 25 miles or so. 

What could they do now that Dadiomov could go no 
farther, Saladin was exhausted and Gutman had not 
recovered from his fall? There was a whole week before 
the caravan would return. And that meant seven long 
days and seven long nights of waiting—and waiting 
now was tantamount to courting death. 

“You're the only one who's well,” Vitaly said to his 
brother. “But I can’t let you go. You must stay here, or 
that’ll be the end of them,” he nodded at the sorry-look- 
ing bivouac that looked more like a front-line first-aid 
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post than anything else. “There’s only one alternative: 
I must go myself.” 

“Logically, it’s so, 
too weak.” 

“Look, there’s no time to lose, every day counts. I still 
can move and you know perfectly well that I won't be 
much of a worker or constructor without my hands,” 
replied Vilaly. looking at his dark, frozen fingers. ‘We've 
got to hurry up. Without horses and without the cara- 
vaneers...° he dropped lis hands hopelessly. 

And so Vitaly wenui alone down oné of the greatest 
glaciers in the world. The very first steps he made told 
him that the way would be beset with well-nigh unbear- 
able hardships. But, thank heaven, {he only witnesses 
of his weakness would be the birds soaring above. He 
knew his strength was failing, that il might leave him 
altogether. Well, let it! If it comes to that, he will crawl, 
he will clutch at the ice with his linger nails, but, what- 
ever the cost, he will get to where there are people. 

What's that? Vilaly’s eyes widened with surprise. 
Fresh horseshoe traces in the thawing firn. Horses? 
Where from? Tle made a few steps and saw other fresh 
traces in the white snow. There was no mistaking them 
now --they had been left by a caravan. And quite recently, 
a few hours ago. 

But who was it? Not their caravan, surely, for was it 
not scheduled to leave for the mountains only in a week’s 
time? 

How could hie know that for several days the Kirghiz 
inhabitants of the summer pasture land had been watch- 
ing with alarm the smoking, cloud-enveloped Kan-togh? 
That Suleiman, the weather-beaten, grey-headed leader 
of the caravan, had seen the danger facing the climbers 
and, cracking his whip and wrapping himself up in a 
cotton-padded coat, had given orders to pack the horses 
and start? 


Yevgeny hesitated, “but you're 
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“Why do you want to go, Suleiman>” one of the Kir- 
ghizes asked the old man. “It isn’t time yet.” 

“Kan-togh looks pretty bad. Very bad, in fact. It is 
bad in the passes and still worse at the top. Let’s go and 
help the mountaineers.” 

It was their traces that Vitaly saw in the snow. 

A day Jater he and his companions were swaying on 
the shaggy, bristling horses that snorted and shied as 
they plodded on, carefully avoiding crevasses. Three 
days before that the mountaineers could hardly bear the 
cold. Now they were suffering from the heat-—there was 
heat in the air, heat emanating from inside. The cold 
their bodies had accumulated was doing its evil job: 
dark, ominous spots were gradually covering the fingers. 

The cavalcade was moving slowly from the snout of 
the glacier on the mountainside along the bank of the 
river that took ils source in the ice of the Khan-tengri. 
Another rescue party was crossing the river on horse- 
back. The closer they came to each other, the duller their 
shouts sounded. The horsemen from across the river 
looked anxiously at those for whom they had searched in 
the Ottuk and Sary-jas valleys. 

... At the head of the cavalcade from the mountainside 
they saw Yevgeny Abalakov, leading a horse with a life- 
less figure in the saddle, its legs strapped to the stirrups. 
The head of the strange horseman was hanging low, his 
arms were dangling, keeping time with the horse’s gait. 
A Kirghiz riding alongside was holding the end of the 
rope with which the man’s body was bound. 

“What’s happened?” softly asked Pogrebetsky, who 
came to the party’s rescue with a group of frontier 
guards. “Who's that?” 

“Lorenz Saladin,” Yevgeny replied. “He's a strong 
man and a great stayer. But he’s got badly frozen and 
today he complained of unbearable pain in the small of 
the hack. He asked us to leave him behind, but the cara- 
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vaneers made a saddle out of slecping bags and we rode 
on. I was riding close to him and I saw him growing 
pale. His sunburnt face became white. Immediately be- 
yond the snout of the glacier, a mitten slipped from his 
hand. I picked it up. When I took his hand to put it on, 
I saw it was dead. I’m afraid for them too,” he added, 
nodding at his brother and Dadiomovy. 

Pogrebetsky’s experienced eye told him the situation 
was dangerous. He saw the blood-stained bandage on 
Gutman's forehead, Vitaly’s lifeless, black finger-tips 
when he took his woollen mittens off. the dark, swollen and 
at the same time pinclied faces of all the men in Aba- 
lakov's party. 

Who told him of their plight? Pogrebetsky showed 
them the telegram he had received from the frontier guards, 
saying thai—Poegrebeisky’s (!) team was in distress 
in the mountains. Half-whispering, he told Vitaly that one 
moonlit night, as they were galloping to their rescue 
through the Tyuz pass, they saw the Khan-tengri bathed 
by the silvery light and witnessed an avalanche cascad- 
ing down the slope of the Nansen peak. “It was the 
greatest avalanche I had ever seen,” Pogrebetsky added. 
And as he watched it, he prayed that the Abalakov team 
had not pitched their camp there. They rode day and 
night. Frunze and Przhevalsk, Alma-Ala and Moscow 
had all been informed of the storm raging in the Khan- 
iengri area, of the possibility that the mountaineer team 
had been caught in it. 

Planes were sent to search for them, frontier guards 
were looking for the team, doctors were hastening to 
their rescue.... 

One of the planes took the victims to safety. Gutman, 
hale and hearty once again, silently pointed to the east. 
The clouds had dissipated and against the background 
of the blue sky they saw the white vision they knew so 
well. A little cloud was floating past the peak, and it 
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looked as if the Lord of the Spirits was waving farewell 
to his conqucrors. 

“So long, old man,” Yevgeny smiled. “You put up a ter- 
rific fight, didn’t you? You inflicted losses on our side, 
but you couldn't take us prisoner, could you? We beat 
you in the end, didn't we?” 

The Lord of the Spirits frowned in reply and wrapped 
himself up in clouds. 


* o* #* 


Two months later, when he limped out of the Botkin 
Hospital in Moscow, Vitaly Abalakov had a cheque for 
60 per cent of his insurance policy in his pocket. The 
surgeon's parting words were ringing in his head: 

“We've saved your life, Vitaly. You may not know it, 
but on the way to Alma-Ata your temperature rose to 
106. You can work all right, but as a mountain-climber 
you're finished. You'll have to switch to chess or fishing. 
That’s how things are, my friend.” 

How could the sturgeon know then that his patient was 
not finished as a mountaineer, that he was only begin- 
ning, that although he had lost more than half of his fin- 
gers and toes and part of his foot, he would be scaling 
heights at the sight of which a mountain-dweller clenches 
liis teeth and a city-dweller shuts his eyes and shiv- 
ers? Vitaly proved that a morally strong man could over- 
come physical invalidity. 


A CLOTH-BOUND NOTEBOOK 


The faded title of the grey cloth-bound book on my 
table reads: ‘‘The Council for the Study of Productive 
Forces, the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences—1936.” 

The man who filled its pages is dead. It is the diary 
of Leonid Gutman, engineer and Master of Sport, a man 
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of gay disposition and a good worker. His friends 
brought him hale and hearty from the Khan-tengri, but 
the descent was a costly one: it cost Lorenz Saladin his 
life, Vitaly Abalakov more than half of his fingers and 
foes, and Mikhail Dadiomov all of his. 

Five years later, Sergeant Gutman of a tank unit 
perished somewhere on the Pskov sector, and only the 
faded lines in his diary remind us of the life of the con- 
queror of the Tikhtingen peak in the Svanetian Moun- 
tains (Caucasus) and the Khan-tengri in the Celestial 
Mountains. He started this diary in those days way back 
when he and the Abalakov brothers were prospecting for 
tin in the Turkestan ranges. The more you leaf the diary, 
the briefer and sometimes less legible the entries become. 
But anyone who has been in the mountains knows how 
difficult it is for a tired man in a slecping bag to jot down 
a few words about what he had seen and done in the 
day—his posture is not the only inconvenience, he 
suffers. Every now and then he has to hold his fountain 
pen over the candle {o melt the ink that insists on turning 
into violet ice! 

The lines hastily written by Gutman describe expedi- 
lions deep and high into the Celestial Mountains in which 
he took part after his friends had saved him from the icy 
clutches of the Lord of the Spirits. 
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It is from the clear blue waters of Lake Issyk-kul, 
which reflect the snows of the Terskei Ala-tau and Kung- 
hei Ala-tau, from the solid rock on which the hand of an 
artist had sculptured the map of Asia, an eagle with its 
wings widespread and the aquiline profile of Przhevals- 
ky, that the mountaineers usually start out for the Tien 
Shan ranges sparkling in the distance against the blue 
background of the sky. 
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Przhevalsk, the main town of Issyk-kul Region, is the 
starting pointof Tien Shan expeditions. Twenty vears ago 
one of them set out for the remote Kuil ridge. | 

A broad-shouldered man with gingerish moustaches. 
the sleeves of his tartan shirt rolled up, was examining 
a map wilh thick brown lines that met and parted near 
the Soviet-Chinese border. An aryk* rippled behind a low 
mud wall and poplars, so tall and leafy one could not 
see the town behind them, rustled softly in the wind. 

The man was talking to a Kirghiz of medium height. 
By the whip in the latter’s dusty boots and his weather- 
beaten face it was not hard to tell that he came from al- 
pine pasture land. 

“What d’you say, aksakal?” the mountain-dweller asked 
respectfully as the broad-shouldered man _ resolutely 
rolled up the map. The Kirghiz called the Russian @k- 
sakal—“venerable old man”--although he himself was 
hardiy any younger. But he knew that the Russian was 
gclting ready to go to a place where no one had ever 
ventured, not even the boldest of hunters. that this scien- 
list had been going into the mountains for many years. 

“What do I say, Dyushembai2?” Professor Tetavet 
replied firmly. “I say we must shoe our horses and set 
out.” 

The professor—an eminent physiologist, an ardent 
amateur photographer who never parted with his camera, 
not even in the mountains, and a mountaineer by call- 
inge—was the leader of the 1937 Tien Shan expedition. 
His name was well known not only to his colleagues, but 
also to all who attended geographical conferences or 
read guide-books on Asian mountains, for there was not 
a year when he did not explore some unknown moun- 
tain land and enter some unknown range or height on the 
map. 


* Irrigation ditch.—Ed. 
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One of the peaks towering over the Inylchek-tau the 
professor called affer Nansen. One evening, when a hazy 
mist hung low over the valley, I pitched a tent at the 
foot of the Nansen peak. When I came out of it in the 
morning, I saw the most majestic of all the monuments to 
the famous traveller in all its glory. Directly before me, tow- 
ering over the age-old firs that looked like Lilliputians, 
over crags and thread-like rivers, was the 18,600-foot 
peak with a diamond dome sparkling above the clouds. 
Set upon a jutting granite base, the peak was covered 
with snow-drifts and from time to time columns of snow 
shot up over the slopes, as if after an explosion, revealing 
the point of descent of an avalanche. 

The expedition closely examined the slopes from the 
Tyuz pass. Whal was there in the southeast? A height? 
It seemed to dwarf the snow giants of the Inylchek-tau 
ridge. There is always something attractive in the un- 
known, and even now. scanning the Nansen peak which 
they were going to slorm, the climbers could not tear 
their eyes from the bright outlines of the unknown massif. 

“It is a sharp peak with a steep, ice-covered slope in 
the north,” Ivan Cherepov entered in his diary. “The 
soulhern slope is less so. The base is hidden behind sur- 
rounding ranges. Judging by the haze enveloping the 
height, it is about thirtv miles away -as the crow flies.” 

“Let’s get its address,’ a tall mountaineer in a fell 
hat said, pulling out a map and a compass from his 
haversack. 

“We'll put the first notch here, on the Khan-tengri,” 
he said as the other climbers and the caravaneers watched 
him closely. ‘‘The interesting thing is that this is where 
the Stalin ridge should be. Aha! I’ve got it. Hey, fellows, 
it’s wonderful! The height’s not on the map.” 

“Strange,” Cherepov remarked. “Why, it’s easy to see 
even with the naked eye that it’s at least as high as the 
Nansen peak.” 
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“That's right. It’s high enough tu be used as an ori- 
entator,” Popov put in. “What d’you think, Professor?” 
he asked Letavet. 

Well,” Letavet replied affer a moment’s thought, ‘ it’s 
clear that it’s not on the map. That’s one of the Tien 
Shan’s puzzles, and perhaps one of the biggest. Inciden- 
tally, Pve always suspected there is something mysterious 
in this corner. Yes, we'll have to ascend the Nansen peak. 
Nature herself has intended it to be our observation post. 
From there we'll see all the ranges stretching southward 
and—who knows?—it may show us. the way to. the 
gorges that lead to the stranger.” 

On August 27, 1937, an hour or so before sunset, 
clinging lo the ice-axes driven into the firny slope, Chere- 
pov, Bycloglazov, Popov and Ratsek clambered on {to the 
icy dome of the Nansen peak. But wherever tliey turned, 
they saw nothing but clouds—--the thick grey mass had 
blotted out the peaks around. The mountaineers sat down, 
hoping the wind would drive the clouds away and raise 
the curtain over the heights, ranges, snow and sun. 

But it was in vain that they waited, and when they re- 
alized the hopelessness of it all, they began their down- 
ward trek---sullen, silent. There was nothing they could 
tell the professor: the stranger would not unveil its 
face. 

The party continued on its way to the seven sharp 
little peaks which zealously stood guard over the beauti- 
ful Constitution peak rising above the Kuilyu ridge. 

‘There it is, the stranger,” Cherepov said with salis- 
faction as they looked about on reaching the peak. 

“It’s imposing, ] must say,” Ratsek replied. ‘Why, 
even the mighty Kaindy-kata, Inylchek-tau and Boz-kyr 
are pygmies by comparison. Whiere did it hide for so 
many years, I] wonder?” 

“By the looks of it, it’s fifty miles away,” Popov cal- 
culated. “You can’t photograph it without a telescopic 
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lens, it simply thaws away in the blue vault of heaven. 
I'll take an azimuth, to make sure. Wonder if Letavet 
has seen it.” 

Had they seen the professor’s diary, they would have 
learned that Letavet and his companions reached the 
Karpinsky peak two days earlier. They were lucky. The 
air was pure and clear. There was not a cloud in the sky. 
No “dry fog,” no haze from the terrible Asian desert of 
Takla-makan. In the evening, writing by the dim light of 
a torch, Letavet jotted down in his diary what he had 
seen from the height of 16,000 feet: 

“The Constitution peak is immediately to the north- 
west, Far to the north are the Terskei Ala-tau heights, 
{he most prominent being the Kara-kol peak. To the eust 
we could clearly see the well-known Nansen peak, with 
the Khan-tengri immediately behind. But what attracted 
us most was a summit south of the Khan-tengri (obvious- 
ly rising over one of the tributaries of the Inylchek 
glacier). As mighty as the Khan-tengri itsell, this un- 
known height is a huge ice massif rising sharply above 
the surrounding mountains.” 

Was this height on Soviet soil, or was it somewhere 
beyond, in Sinkiang, where the mighty Tien Shan spurs 
recede? Back in camp, Letavet thought about this, but 
being an experienced explorer, he never jumped at con- 
vlusions. They had seen this unknown height from at 
least three different points, he remembered: from the Tyuz 
pass, from the dome of the Karpinsky peak and from the 
top of the Constitution peak. On his return to the camp 
that evening, Yevgeny Timashev drew another line from 
the Constitution peak. 

‘‘Here’s the point where the three lines meet,” he said 
to Letavet. 

“Yes, I see it, Yevgeny,” replied the professor. 

‘And yet there's nothing of the sort on our map.” 
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“What about the Pogrebetsky expedilion maps?” asked 
Mukhin, popping into the tent. “They made a plan oi 
Khan-tengri glaciers some six years ago. Surely they 
must have seen this unknown height.” ; 

“We can only presume that the peak lies somewhere 
deep among the mountains,” mused Letavet. ‘ Topograph- 
ers couldn't get to it and climbers could have passed 
the range without seeing what was behind it.” 

“But, Professor, it couldn’t have been a case of collee- 
tive hallucination with us,” Timashev retorted hotly. “It 
wasn't a mirage we'd seen, but a reality of granite and 
ice. And this reality was hardly less than 22.00% fect 
high.” 

“Perhaps so, perhaps,’ I[etavel replied cautiously. 
“But theres something we who heard Pogrebetsky’s 
report way back in December '31, have to remember. Fle 
spoke then of ‘some very big height south of the Lord of 
the Spirits,*° remember? True, he thought it was in China. 
That's probably why our mountaineers have shown no 
interest in it and have not deemed it necessary to mark 
it in the plan.” 

‘Well, we’ve every right to do it now,” Timashev said 
resolutely. “The three lincs meet here, at a point soine 
12-13 miles south of the Khan-tengri. Perhaps it’s the 
same height the Abalakov brothers saw from the Khan- 
tengri? And isn’t it seen on Merzbacher’s panoramic 
photograph?” 

“Time will tell,”” someone mumbled philosophically, 
and sleepily, in the nearest tent. 


we & s 
A year later a caravan was making its way through 
the Turgen-Ak-su pass, where the upright Tien Shan firs 


tower like huge green columns, through brushwcod, over 
plains carpeted with silvery edelweiss. Heading the ex- 
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pedilien was the same old Letavet—the bustling, thick- 
set man, stooping slightly as is common with peo- 
ple who spend most of their life at the desk. But here, 
in the country of snowslides and glaciers with gaping 
crevasses, his movements were sure and purposeful. It 
was not hard to see that he was a veteran mountaincer. 

It poured all through the night and the few people 
who happened to be out would jump aside in fright as a 
cavalcade of horsemen in loose silvery capes, their hoods 
low over their foreheads, thundered out of the darkness. 
The men on horseback were mountaineers, hurrying to 
the Turgen-Ak-su pass in the Terskei Mountains whence 
the caravan was to start out. 

There were a dozen tents in the pass. Some men were 
nailing the crates, others sharpening the calks of the 
mountain shoes. Letavet and his deputy, Leonid Gutman, 
were in the midst of boring but inevitable calculations: 
so many tins, so many pounds, so many miles. 

One of the members of the expedition, Yevgeny Iva- 
nov, his round, kind face unusually serious, was taking 
a walk along the bank of a mountain stream, shaking his 
powerful fist at every shadow failing over the water. An 
enthusiastic angler, he seemed hypnotized by the silvery 
streaks in the stream. “T-r-o-u-t,” he whispered with a 
dreamy look in his eyes. 

He crawled over the rocks to the water, pushed a rod 
with a dragon-fly as bait ahead of him and showed the 
trout the delicacy awaiting it, then lowered the insect into 
the water. ... Two hours later he returned with his mess- 
tin empty and listened to the gibes of men to whom 
angling was not an aesthetic pleasure, but only a means 
of procuring a meal. 

After a brief rest the caravan resumed its journey, 
through canyons chiselled in the massifs by turbulent riv- 
ers, along canyon paths over mountain torrents. The 
small, shaggy Kirghiz horses, tenacious and enduring, 
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Bivouacking on the shore of the lake of the Zvyozdochka 
glacier 


The Krasnoyarsk cliff where Vitaly Abalakov began his 
climber’s career 


pricked their ears every time they approached a precipice. 
The picturesque alpine pasture land was now behind and 
the men were riding across a grey, rock flalland and 
then in the snow fields edged by the firny crest of the 
Terskei Mountains. The glacier of the Chon-ashu (High) 
pass was covered with such a thick layer of snow that 
the climbers had to use icc-axes and cut steps to help 
their horses down into the Ottuk valley below. 

And so they rode up hill and down dale and down dale 
and up hill. 

The expedition greeted sunrise on August 26 at the 
Achik-tash pass, admiring the multitude of mountain 
heights filling all the visible world around—the mighty, 
bulging Nansen peak, the huge, lustreless Khan-tengri, 
the ash-grey moraine covering the several-hundred-foot- 
thick ice blanket of the Inylchek. But this was not all 
the mountaineers were interested in. Their cyes were 
glued to the horizon where they caught a little white 
spot that hung like a hazy cloud over one of the moun- 
tains. 

The spot was the stranger, the unknown mountain top 
the climbers had set out to visit. 

Their heads swaying, the horses, heavily laden with 
crates, packs, skis and cans, followed the scouts slowly 
along the glacier. Incidentally, one saw very little ice 
there—just rocks, big and small and pulverized, grimly 
grey and warmly rosy, like marble. 

“That’s an excellent specimen of marmarized lime- 
stone,” Miroshkin said, looking at the rock in his palm. 
“You know, Leonid, I think it’s from the Khan-tengri,” 
he added, turning to Gulman. 

Gutman stopped the horse he was leading. 

“How long has it taken you to get here?” he asked 
the rock. “Perhaps Saladin trod on you when we ascend: 
ed the Khan-tengri, who knows? And now your're rolling 


to the Inylchek.” 
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‘“H-a-l-t!" the scouts ahead shouted. “That's as far as 
we can go. We've come to a lake.” 

“What lake?”” Gutman was surprised. “There’s no lake 
here. At least there was none when | passed these parts 
the year before last.” 

But the scouts were right. The huge crevasse near the 
river was full of water, with reefs protruding here and 
there. From time to time the mountaineers heard boul- 
ders splashing as they rolled down the black, seemingly 
charred banks. Icebergs swayed in the greenish water. 
It looked fantastic—this Arctic scene on the same parallel 
with Naples and Batumi. 

“Looks like we'll have to spend the night on this side,” 
Letavet decided. “We'll look for a way round tomorrow. 
As the saying goes, night brings counsel.” 

The men were tired and the camp was soon fast asleep. 

Letavet was always the first to get up and when he 
came out of his tent in the morning to photograph the 
icebergs in the lake, he was so surpriscd he almost dropped 
the camera. There was NO lake. The professor laughed 
sofily to himself. All he saw was a wide hollow with 
water at the bottom and heaps of gravel crowned with 
sun-dimimed, dirtyish icebergs. In the night the water 
had seeped away into the cracks. 

The earavan zigzagged along the glacier, like a man 
who had drunk too much to walk straight. It was only 
on the third day that the team reached a broad and rela- 
tively even moraine. 

From the traverse of the Komsomolets glacier on the 
right the mountaineers beheld the range dividing the 
North Inylchek glacier from the South. There were no 
lewer than ten grey-hcaded, snow-capped giants, some 
separated by gaps, others joined by a sort of cross-pieces 
—like men with their outstretched hands on one another's 
shoulders. In the cenire, towering sharpiy over the en- 
tire line and screening two 18,000-foot-high peaks in the 
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east, stood the Lerd of the Spirits. To the west were the 
Chapayev (20.900 feet), Maxim Gorky (19,800 feet) and 
five other peaks, cach higher than Mont Blanc. 

“What a field for a sportsman!" Cherepov mused look- 
ing at them. “With only the Khan-tengri and Chapayev 
peak conquered by man, what vast opportunities lie be- 
fore an explorer!” 

The eight silent, mysterious giants were puzzles no 
man had yet solved. There was much people heard about 
‘the volcanoes that Humboldt claimed were there, about 
the non-existent glaciers plotted on the map by Merzba- 
cher. And yet, the more the explorers learned, the more 
puzzles there were—puzzles offering unlimited opportu- 
nities for knowledge and scientific researcl. 

Dogged by a blizzard, the climbers passed the Khan- 
tengri and turned southeast into the narrow gorge carved 
out by the Zvyozdochka glacier between the Ak-tau and 
Kokshal-tau ranges. Llere they parted company wilh the 
caravancers and watclicd the last Kirghiz, swaying in 
the saddle, melt away in the snowy haze. 

When he came out of his tent in the morning, Letavet 
saw an ice wall rising info the clear blue sky south of 
the camp. 

“So that’s what the stranger looks like!" he exclaimed. 

But the mountain they saw from the north looked alto- 
eether different. It should have been pointed and steep, 
as if seemed when they saw it from the west. Its 
wall, heavily overhung with snow-drifts, completely 
blocked out the sky. Here and there one could see dark 
outcrops. The summit was flat—Nature seemed to have 
deliberately smoothed oul the edge of the massif whicn 
she moulded it. 

Wasn't it this height the mountaineers saw on the pho- 
lographs taken from the Khan-tengri and the Semyonoy 
glacier? Wasn’t it the white spot they saw on Merzba- 
cher’s photo? But there it was an almost invisible pale 
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dot at the edge of the picture and here it was rising like 
a giant shutting out half of the sky. 

Everything here was unknown and unexplored: the 
way to the stranger, the path to the summit, and even 
the Zvyozdochka glacier. The latter was christened by 
the Pogrebetsky expedition way back in 1936, but no 
human foot had ever trod there, no one knew its length, 
no one had any idea where it took its source or where it 
ended. It was up to Letavet and his companions to find 
the answers, without forgetting for a moment their main 
goal—the conquest of the nameless massif. 

‘We have no time to waste,” the professor said. ‘‘It’s 
the first of September, winter’s just around the corner 
and no one knows when it will take into its head to de- 
scend upon us. We've got three teams. Gutman’s will set 
out tomorrow to reconnoitre. The second team will follow 
it a day laier. The third, fully prepared, will remain in 
reserve at the camp.” 

Excitement ran high. The mountaineers felt like sprin- 
ters about to take off. Sportsmen know that fecling: 
everything seems in order, the runners have been instruct- 
ed by their trainers, they have stretched their legs and 
checked up on their shoelaces. And yet they are worried, 
afraid they may have forgotten something. And here, in 
the camp, the climbers were checking and rechecking 
on the contents of their haversacks, mindful that every 
extra ounce will be a heavy one up in the motntains and 
anxious not to forget anything: from ointment and sun- 
elasses to woollen jackets and sleeping bags to keep them 
warm at night. 

The mountains greeted the men sullenly. A greyish 
mist zigzagged up the gorge like the dragon Hsiiang 
Tsang warned against, heralding a snowfall that came 
down with a fury on the following day. 

A day passed, then another. The sun reappeared only 
on September 4, breaking through the monotonous haze 
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to bathe the mountains, glaciers and rocks, blinding the 
climbers. Under the command of Ivan Yukhin, the moun- 
laincers, with only their shorts and felt boots on, lined 
up for their morning exercises with ice-axes and then 
washed themselves with snow. The more courageous 
rolled about in the soft, downy snow. 

“We won't waste the day,” Letavet said as his com- 
panions Jooked questioningly at him. “But we mustn't 
forget that there’s too much snow on the slopes. Hey, 
look at that!” he pointed at the avalanche thundering down 
the mountain. “That shows we can’l go up today. We'll 
have to wait a day or two before it's over. We'll spend 
the day reconnoitring the glacier.” 

Three days later, at twilight, the reconnaissance teams 
returned to the camp. Some had penctrated into the 
remote firn fields, at the foot of the Vysoky (High) pass 
where the Southern Inylchek takes its source. Others had 
reconnoitred along the Zvyozdochka glacier which, 
hemmed in between the Kokshal-tau and Ak-tau ridge, 
starts out in a westerly direction and then veers first 
SSE and then NNW, and along the cluster of 18,000- 
foot-high Ak-tau peaks towering over the glacicr. 

The assaul{ on the peak was faunched only on Sep- 
tember 8. 

Gutman’s team had already gone when Letavet’s party 
started out a day later, dragging sledges made of skis. 
The mountains forced them to change their plans. The 
blizzard of the night before had completely swept away 
the traces left by Gutman’s team. 

Mukhin, the strongest in Letavet’s group, went in the 
lead. His comrades plodded slowly on, sinking into the 
dcep snow blanket. Everything seemed surrounded by a 
while, deep and motionless ocean—the rocks and the 
mountains, you and your companions, the whole wide 
world in fact. The eye automatically sought for some 
point from which to proceed, and all in vain. 
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They had reached the plateau where the first camp 
was supposed to have been pitched. Cherepov, closely 
following Mukhin, stopped for a second to brush the snow 
off his eyelashes and when he looked up again Mukhin 
was nowhere to be seen. He had vanished! Cherepov 
made a step or two and saw a hole, and realized that 
Mukhin had fallen into a crevasse. 

He crawled cautiousiy to its edge, looked inside and 
{urned to his companions: 

“It’s pitch dark inside. Can't sce anything. He doesn't 
reply. Quiet, you,” he added as his ears caught a muffled 
moan, “J cant hear anything with you fellows chat- 
tering. Thank heaven, Viclor’s alive. He’s asking for a 
rope. Unwind it, quick! IIere it comes, Victor. Catch it!... 
What’s that? Too short?” Puzzled, he looked at the other 
men. “Tie two ropes together!” 

“We've Ict all of it down, more than twenty yards of 
it.” Sidorenko said when he had unwound the rope. “The 
hole must be about thirty yards deep.” 

“That’s the height of a five-storey house,” mathemat- 
ically-minded Yukhin calculated. “He may be seriously 
hart.” 

But Mukhin found enough streneth to tie the rope 
around himself. He lost consciousness only on the surface. 
His friends started working: they pitched a tent, prepared 
a warm sleeping bag, lit the stove. Experienced mountain- 
cers, all of them, they did not have to be told what 
fo do. 

Did it ever occur lo Letavet that after a lapse of thirty 
years—he had not done anything like that since his 
days at the surgery of Moscow University, he would have 
to perform a complicated plastic operation on a gla- 
cier? That he would be assisted by two sports trainers, 
Cherepov and Yukhin, and that a foreman of an avia- 
tion plant, Gozhev, would be handing him clips carved 
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out of condensed milk tins? That he would have to 
make a facial operation in such conditions? 

Lelavel tightened the clips around the victim’s brok- 
en jaw and looked at his misty eyes. Mukhin's tempe- 
rature was over 102. It was too dangerous to keep him 
here. It was imperative to get him to Tashkent, and as 
fast as possible. 

And while an avalanche grows with every foot of its 
descent, a mountaineer {cam melts away, like a snow- 
drifl under the sun, wilh each passing day. They were 
twelve when they started. Five remained to storm 
the height and only three actually did it! Three men 
lost in every four—-just like on a battle-field where a 
fire squall reduces a regiment to the strength of a com- 
pany. 

The morning was grey, the sky cloudy. A sticky fog 
hung in the air, clinging to the Ak-lau crags. The moun- 
taineers moved slowly down the Zvyvozdochka glacier, 
dragging pale-faced Mukhin in an improvised sledge 
—skis piled up with sleeping bags. Exhausted, with sev- 
eral days’ cinecrish growth on his pinched face, Le- 
favel bent over his patient to comfort him: 

“Don't talk foo much, Victor. Don’t say more than 
you have to. Don’t worry. We'll get you to Chon-tashnu, 
radio Frunze for a plane, and assail the height after 
that. Chaibekov has already gone to contact Frunze.” 

He turned with surprise as he heard voices and saw 
{wo men emerging from hehind a curve. As they came 
nearer, hie recognized Vladimir Ratsek and Yevgeny 
Ivanov from Gutman's group-—the former in a sweat- 
er wilh ia helmet on his head; the latter in an unbtuttoned 
tartan shirt. his barrel-like chest exposed. Ivanov waved 
joyously, but the smile on his face faded away as his cyes 
fell on Mukhin’s bandaged head and on Letavet, who 
was pouring warm tea into his patient’s mouth through 
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“He’s pretty bad,” Letavet said, anticipating Ivanov’s 
question. “And how are things up there?” 

“Rotten, Professor. Ratsek is complaining about his 
ems.” 

“We supposed you hadn’t gone too high up and want- 
ed to get you down to help us to get Victor away. For 
a while we were afraid we'd have to give up scaling the 
peak.” 

“What! Our fellows are already approaching the sec- 
ond plateau and we agreed they'd pitch a camp there 
and wait for us. We can’t stop now that we’ve reached 
the foot of the peak.” 

“We'll decide that in the evening, Yevgeny.” 

The party reached the main camp. From the tent came 
the measured rattle of the telegraph key, then radio 
operator Zaikin’s voice. A moment later he appeared, 
excited, a telegram in his hand. 

“The Kirghiz government already knows about the 
accident,” he shouted. ‘We sent an SOS. They’re listen- 
ing in to our calls day and night—all the radio stations 
in Central Asia-—Frunze, Tashkent, Alma-Ata. An hour 
agro I caught a call made by the government radio to all 
radio amateurs, telling them to maintain contact with 
us. A plane of the U.S.S.R. Air Medical Service landed 
in Frunze at 4 p.m. and is ready to take off for the Tien 
Shan. A mounted party has left a frontier post for the 
Inylchek. In a word, everything’s being done to help 
us.” 

“Thank you, Zaikin,” Letavet replied. “That changes 
the whole picture. Looks like we haven't lost our chance 
to storm the peak. While we're evacuating Mukhin, 
Ivanov, Sidorenko and Gozhev can start the ascent. 
The men on the second plateau know nothing of the ac- 
cident. I can well imagine how nervous Gutman must 
be: several davs have passed and no one has reached 
him yet.” 
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“It's only natural that he and Miroshkin are worried, 
Professor,” said Ivanov. “They’re probably tired of look- 
ing for someone to appear on the plateau.” 

It was three days before this talk that Ratsek and Iva- 
nov left Guiman and Miroshkin at the No. 2 camp 
(15,600 feet) and went down. 

“Good luck, fellows!” 

“Same to you!” 

“Remember, Yevgeny, don’t hurry down the glacier. 
Be careful. There are always rocks flying about.” 

“Don’t worry, Leonid. I’ll take Ratsck down and re- 
turn with fucl, grub and the other fellows.” 

Gutman and Miroshkin continued their ascent, sink- 
ing into the snow with the very first step they made. 
The snow was friable and dry. Every few steps they 
would slide down and start all over again. The icc-axes 
were of little help—they could not lean on them. “Devil 
take it,” Gutman sighed heavily, his face dripping with 
perspiration although there were tons and tons of snow 
and ice around them. | 

‘Whether we want it or not,” he said dejectedly, 
“we'll have to turn from mountaineers inlo sircet clean- 
ers.” 

He scraped the snow with his canvas gloves, dug 
through to the frozen layer and then cut a step with the 
hecl of his boot. Here and there up the steep slope they 
came upon little “balconies”; sometimes they had to 
{urn aside to avoid crevasses. The snow was becoming 
deeper, they were now wading waist-dcep in it. Ugh! It 
was no mountain-climbing; it was swimming, with the 
one in the lead making his way laboriously, raking the 
white mass, snorting, spitting the snow out. 

“I can quite agree that it was easier scaling the 
Khan-teneri,” Miroshkin shouted. “Let’s change places.” 

Taking Gutman’s place, he pressed the snow with his 
knees, rammed it with his chest, raked it with his hands. 
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And all that just to cut a step, a little step that took 
them a couple of feet higher. They had not reached the 
16,000-foot level and had thousands of feet to climb 
vet! 

“Time to look for a place where we can sleep and, re- 
member, up here it’s pretty fresh in the night.’ Gutman 
said anxiously, looking at the grey shadows crceping 
down the slopes, at the darkening valley and at the 
eolden rays of the setling sun on the crest. 

They threw down their haversacks, shoved their axes 
into the soft snow and pitched a tent. The crest was 
not too steep and quite broad. But where was the peak? 
Hiding somewhere behind? 

A blizzard rose in the night and for a day and anoth- 
wr night they listened {to iis monotonous’ whistling. 
The canvas sank under the weight of snow-drifts, the 
mountaineers had to prop the tent up to escape being 
snowed under. The inside walls covered with crystal- 
like hoar-frost and every blast of the hurricane wind 
would shower the men in the sleeping bags with snow. 
It was man vs. snow, man vs. mountain. The howling 
wind drowned out their whispers. It was the lord and 
master on these slopes. And the cold too: it was 6.8° 
inside the tent. What was the temperature outside? 

When the snowfall subsided on the third day, Gutman 
woke Miroshkin up. 

“Get up, lazy-bones. Take a good breath.” 

“Oh, lay off. Leonid!” 

“We've got to put everything in order, Ivan.” 

“Let me sleep for another hour.” 

“Not a minute. It’s a beautiful dav.” He opened the tent 
and the sun flooded it with light. “The fellows are sure 
lo come up today.” 

Gutman raked up the snow that was blown in when 
he opened the tent and dug out the equipment they necd- 
ed for the ascent. His movements were brisk, energetic 
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—he knew that passivily was a slow poison from which 
there was no escape. And just as he gave himself no 
rest when they were snowed up and kept himself busy 
with his diary or map, so was he now keeping himsel! 
and Ivan busy. 

“Don't like the way you look today, Ivan,” he said 
fo himself as he watched his companion move listlessly 
about, silent and sullen. Miroshkin did not seem to hear 
any of the numerous questions Gutman asked him. 

“Well, that’s that,” Guiman sighed with satisfaction 
as he lied the last of the bundles spread out on the tent, 
now dry and folded. “You sit here and watch the stuff,” 
he added gaily, “and Vil go and see if they're coming up.” 

No, there was no one coming tp. All he saw was the 
sparkling mass of snow. 

“¥Yoo-hoo-oo!” he shouted, and the echo repeated his 
call. Suddenly he pricked his ears. “What was that?” 

That was aio “yo-ho-ho!’ coming from somewhere 
below. 

“Didn't FT tell you, you doubting Thomas, that they'd 
come?” he turned to Miroshkin. “There they are, with 
fuel and grub. No more sitting down doing nothing. 
We're going up!” 

“And what about those coming up?” 

“They ll follow us.” 

Gutman Jooked around. “We'll do as we had decid- 
ed,” he said to himself. “We'll storm the eastern slope, 
it’s not so steep.” 

They left the depression where they had camped and 
reached the slope where the wind seemed to be waiting 
to pounce upon them with blind fury. Slowly, silently 
they climbed, their hoods low over the cyes. Closer and 
closer came the voices of those who were following 
them. They were no Jonger alone. The reinforcements 
were not tao numerous perhaps, but their number had 
more than doubled—-there were five of them hy the time 
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they reached the foot of the eastern slope. Armed with 
shovels and ice-axes, they dug into the woolly snow, 
gnawed into the crust beneath and carved out a cave- 
like shelter in two and a half hours. 

Another day out on the slope. The altimeter showed 
that the cave of Camp No. 5 was almost 18,600 feet above 
sea level, and that was nearly 230 feet higher than the 
western peak of the Elbrus, the biggest in Europe. 

Gutman watched Miroshkin with anxiety. They were 
already carrying part of his things for him, and yet he 
could not keep the pace. Thcy slowed down. No good eith- 
er. And when they called a halt. he fell exhausted on 
the snow, his face white as a sheet, his lips bloodless. 

“How d’you feel, Ivan?” Gutman asked him. 

“Say, fellows, I can’t go on. Ill only be a burden. 
Let me go down, I'll get there somehow, from cave to 
cave.” 

“Yes, the altitude’s too much tor you and it'll be hard- 
er higher up, but we can’t let you go alone.” 

There was a brief consultation, and the mountaineers 
decided Gozhev should accompany Miroshkin down. 

“Sorry, Alexander,’ Gutman tried to console him. 
“We know you’re raring to reach the top, but—” 

“You don’t have to waste time persuading me,” Gozh- 
ev looked up. ‘“Somcone's got to go with Miroshkin 
and if you've decided it’s me, I'll go.” 

The remaining trio rose higher and higher—the thick- 
sect, broad-shouldered Gutman, the round-faced, tireless 
Ivanov, and the tall Don Cossack Sidorenko. The alti- 
meter was showing 20,600 feet, the mercury dropped to 
minus 22°. 

The peak seemed quite close, but the cold was be- 
numbing, slupefying. It was not only the people who 
felt it. It affected watches too. The hands moved slowly, 
unimaginably so. There was no doubt that the oil had 
frozen. “The impression is that our felt boots have 
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‘shrunk,’ Gutman wrote in his diary. “They seem too 
tight, they pinch.... We're without haversacks, without 
our luggage, so to speak. There’s nothing to hamper us, 
and yet the going’s difficult. 

“Mountain shoes are the main obstacle. They scem to 
weigh a ton each. Our watches stop from the cold (they 
became normal again in the valley), but we don’t. We 
continue our ascent. There’s only one question on our 
hoar-frosted lips: ‘Where’s the peak? When will we 
reach it?’ So often it seemed that we had come to its 
loot only to find overhanging ice cornices, a chain of 
crags beyond them and the broad, snow-capped crest 
still a long distance away.” 

“D’you think that’s the top of the wall?” Gutman 
asked his companions. 

“Looks like it,” Ivanov replied. “Whal's the altitude?” 

“The allimeter shows 22,730 fect,” Gutman said. “I’m 
sure that’s the peak. The crest slopes farther on.” 

Squeezing out the last drop of their strength, the 
climbers began deseending and literally crawled to the 
tent. The first thing to do was lo rub Sidorenko’s froz- 
en feet. A day later they found themselves in a cave, 
ieaving behind the peak they had discovered and chris- 
tened “The Twentieth Anniversary of the Komsomol.” 

Here is how Guiman described the ascent in his dia- 
ry. 
“September 19, 1938. The peak is very close. We 
reached the rocks immediately below it in three hours 
and took our mountain shoes off. The peak is less than 
100 yards away. We stand before a broad snow-covered 
crest. That’s the top of the wall. The height is 22,730 
feet. Mountain chains stretch out to the southeast and 
east. They grow more and more uneven as they recede, 
and in the end this sea of little peaks disappears alto- 
gether. Heavy clouds, enveloping everything in their 
way, float from the southwest. The only thing we can see 


is an unknown peak that cuts like a sharp knife through 
the dense clouds and towers over this stormy sea. 
There's no doubt that the peak is very high.” 

But what was this “very high’ peak? Once again 
people saw it and once again they failed to get its “ad- 
dress.” Where was it? What were its coordinales? Tow 
were they to get to it? Where did it hide when the moun- 
faineers seemed to have reached it after such a long 
and weary ascent? 

The year 1938 left these questions unanswered. 


A PEAR WITHOUT ADDRESS 


It was only five years laler that the puzzle was solved 
—during World War II, afler Gutman had died in’ his 
lank fighting on the Pskov front, after Sidorenko, who 
had by then become an officer with an alpine unit, had 
hoisted a red banner on the Elbrnus, after Ivanov, a tena- 
cious and happy-go-lucky partisan, had left the hospital 
where he was reeuperating from his wounds. 


* * * 


A sturdy, sunburnt officer in the uniform of a sapper 
witht the insignia of a topographer pushed back his faded 
cap as he looked thoughtfully at a map divided into 
squares, His eyes roamed over the Kokshal-tau  chata, 
depicted in dark brown tones and winding along the 
ULS.S.R. border. The officer was Colonel Pavel Rapa- 
sov, leader of a topographer team. Bending over the 
inap, he was giving assignments to his men. The moun- 
tain summer is short and the topographers come to this 
land of peaks had to cover a vast picce of territory, 
from the warm green valleys to the towering mountains 
covered with the cold armour of glaciers. 

The topographers set out for panoramic points and 
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passes, leading horses shod specially for the moun- 
tains. The thread-like path was rising higher and high- 
er—to the top of the Sary-jas, the Mai-bash ridge and 
the Koi-kap pass which forced Cesare Borghese and his 
Italian companions to turn back, to the unknown New 
Land or Jangijer, as the Kirghiz huntsmen, who occa- 
sionally penetrate into these parts, have named it. Koi- 
kap, the Kirghiz ancients say, means “the end of the 
earth” and only those who have departed from this 
world can go beyond the pass. 

The first allempt to penetrate into the Central Tien 
shan was made thirty years before Rapasov. There is 
evidence of that in the reports of Russian topographers 
and in the huge volumes of “The Notes of the Military 
Topographical Department” in which we read: 

“Science can make discoveries in the Central Tien 
Shan and explore its e@laciers and natural riches, but it 
cannot defeat the Tien Shan’s nature, which will pro- 
tect the nomads against the advance of civilization. In 
the distant future, these nomads will be living monu- 
ments to primeval mankind.” 

There is no denying the courage and tenacity of the 
seven officers who, in the summer of 1912, carried owt 
topographical survey in the Semirechensk Region where 
mountains rose above the clouds and glaciers stretehed 
no one knew where. 

The little team, convoyed by two Cossacks and ac- 
companied by five Kirghiz caravancers, encountered the 
first difficulties when crossing the Tyuz pass. The 
smooth path, beaten by thousands of fect, was rising up 
the snow-blankcted slope. The crest was already in 
sight when the first horse slipped helplessly down the 
icy slope. The topographers had to cut wide steps for 
the horses, unload them and carry the packs themsclves. 
The going was becoming more and more difficult. 
The air rent with the shouts of the caravaneers and 
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frightened neighs as the men threw the horses down on 
felt rugs and tied their legs. Then, to hearty cries in 
which everything got mixed up—Allah, the saints and 
the unprintable oaths of the Cossacks—they dragged 
the horses up the ice-covered incline. 

“It took us almost ten hours to ascend some 40-50 
fect,” we read in one of the reports. 

“It will be altogether bad on the Inylchek,” one of the 
Kirghizes predicted gloomily. “Can go up a day, may- 
be two. But after that the Devil alone can do it. No wolf 
can go there, no eagle can fly.” 

“Wait, Kineshbai, didn’t you and your kinsmen accoim- 
pany Merzbacher? Remember him?” 

“Of course, I remember. I accompanied him twice. The 
Kirghizes called him ‘Big Moustaches.’” 

‘Well, didn’t you cross the whole of the Inylchek in 
those days and reach the foot of the Khan-tengri, or, as 
you call it, Kan-togh?” 

“Yes, only no one has been there yet. ‘Big Mous- 
taches’ didn’t reach the source of the Inylchek either.”” The 
old Kirghiz shook his head. “Only an old crow can get 
there, I tell you.” 

The topographers spent many a month in the moun- 
tains. Late in the autumn they recorded: “The ridge is 
inaccessible, it is covered with cternal snow.” 


* « €£ 


Now, in the summer of 1943, with the war raging in 
Europe and Asia, new topographer teams led by Rapa- 
sov, Koksharov and Gamalcyev came to the Celestial 
Mountains. 

Swaying in the saddle, Alexander Koksharov was rid- 
ing along a path shaded by tall, column-like firs. Time 
and again their crowns intertwined to form arches un- 
der which the horses trod on conifer needles. A magpie 
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Time out for a cigarette! 


Mikhail Anufrikov shooting the ascent 


was soaring high in the air. A woodpecker knocked on 
the trunk of a tree. Then silence. 

“Say, Amazbai, isn’t your unkul somewhere near 
here?” Koksharov asked the old caravaneer. 

The man put aside the knife with which he was skin- 
ning the wild goat he had shot and pointed at the rocks. 

“Yes. Less than a day’s journey away. It’s a good 
unkul.” 

The night mist was clinging to the crest and, like an 
Oriental beauty who coquettishly hesitates to unveil her 
face, was descending slowly to bare the slopes. Koksha- 
rov and Amazbai were walking along a fast rivulet. The 
old Kirghiz was carrying an ancient Berdan rifle, the 
kind one only finds in a museum now. Puffing with un- 
concealed pleasure at a Moscow cigarette, he was 
jumping from rock to rock without even looking under- 
foot. 

“He’s certainly a good walker,” Koksharov mused 
and, rubbing his cyes in surprise, shouted: “ITey, old 
man, where are you?” 

Amazbai had vanished, as if swallowed by the earth. 

“Come here, Iskander,*” Koksharov heard him shout 
and saw his smiling, wrinkled face peeping from be- 
hind a bush. 

Koksharov bent low and squeczed himself between 
two huge rocks, one of them protruding, the other rest- 
ing on it, forming a sort of dolmen. He straightened 
himself out and saw a heap of ashes between two soot- 
stained stones, a bunch of windfall and a goatskin on the 
wall. It was a pretly good shelter for a hunter caught 
in bad weather. 

“So that’s your unkul, eh?” 

“Why mine? Why Amazbai’s? Everyonc’s welcome 
to use it,” the old man said, pulling out of his leather 
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bag a little packet of salt he had got from Koksharov 
the previous day and a box of matches wrapped up in 
oil cloth. “Now everything’s in order, eh?” he asked, 
looking around. “We've left everything for a visitor— 
light and warmth.” 

As they continued on the topographer espied some- 
thing grey in the dewy grass. Bending down, he saw 
a pair of tremendous horns, thick as a man’s arms. And 
more beyond. They had chanced upon a graveyard of 
Tien Shan sheep. 

“D'you often come across such sheep?” he asked the 
old hunter who was scrutinizing the slopes. Even now, 
somewhere behind the tall rocks, there might be a whole 
herd of grazing shcep, with a male sheep standing like 
a sculpture on a rock, keeping watch over his numer- 
ous kin. 

“Old sheep are mighty clever,” the Kirghiz answered 
after a moment’s thought. ‘You mustn’t let them see, 
hear or smell you. In Aksai you'll see that we make 
cattle pens out of these horns.” 

Writing of his journey to the Pamir, the great Vene- 
tian traveller Marco Polo said: 

“There are all sorts of wild animals and game here. 
A three days’ journey in a northeasterly direction in the 
mountains will bring you to the highest spot, so people 
say, in the world. In that table-land, between two moun- 
tains, is a plain cul in half by a glorious river. The nas- 
tures there are the best in the world, and the leanest of 
animals get fat within ten days. There is a multitude 
of game there, and many big wild sheep, their horns 
three, four and even six palms long. Out of these horns 
shepherds make bowls and eat out of them. They also 
make cattle pens out of them.” 

But no one believed Marco Polo. “Arabian Nights,” 
his fellow-countrymen sneered. 
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More than 600 years later, the British mountain- 
climber Wood found a horned slall in the Pamir. It fit 
in with the Venetian’s description. Marco Polo’s sheep 
(Ovis poli) was included in the zoological terminology 
though, Wood wroie, it had unfortunately died out as 
did in its time the sea cow. 

In that same 19th century Semyonov crossed the Tien 
Shan to the source of the Sary-jas. On his way he came 
to a valley full of skulls. They were so big the strong- 
est of his Cossacks puffed and panted before he lifted 
one, That same day, a numerous herd of mountain sheep 
thundered above them a rifle shot’s distance away. ‘‘Koch- 
kar! Kochkar!” the Kirghizes shouted. Semyonov’s field- 
glasses showed the horns were those of the semi-legen- 
dary Ouvis poli. 
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Like hunters who had trapped a big beast, the topo- 
graphers were surveying the unknown square of the 
inap where, close to a dot denoting a peak, was a 
nunmiber. The glass eyes of theodolites and stercoauto- 
epraphs measured the heights. There were rows of trian- 
gles crecping closer and closer to the Zvyozdochka 
glacier. The peak wus being gradually encircled, besicged 
toth from the ground and froin the nearby heights. 
Groups of topographers, accompanied by mountaincers 
and Kirghiz guides, were iooking for some point from 
which to “catch” the giant that had been eluding man 
for years, if not centuries. But then wasn’t Mount 
Everest, the highest ridge in the world, elusive too, and 
hadn't it been mistaken for another peak—Gaurizankar? 

From one of the heights reached by the topographers, 
it finally became easy to make out which of the peaks 
was higher and which lower. A naked eye was good 
enough for that: the white bulkish massif above the 
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Zvyozdochka glacier, a long crest without a clearly 
defined peak, was higher than any of its neighbours. 

Rapasov did not want to jump at conclusions. Authen- 
ticity was a tradition with Russian topographers, and 
Rapasov did not want to violate it. Only when he had 
seen the stereoautograph photos and checked and 
rechecked the figures did he sign the report saying that 
a hitherto unknown peak of 24,571 feet had been dis- 
covered. 

Thus, the ever elusive peak was discovered not in the 
remote mountains, but at the office where Rapasov and 
the topographers worked. The first man to congratulate 
Rapasov “for this outstanding achievement of Soviet 
science” was Nikolai Korzhenevsky, a lcan, grey-headed 
scientist and eminent explorer of Asian mountains. 

The new peak was some 1,600-odd feet higher than 
(he Khan-tengri, hitherto considercd the greatest of the 
Tien Shan heights. Its discovery refuted the so-called 
irrefutable claim made by Merzbacher that there 
was only one peak exceeding 22,000 [eet in the Tien 
Shan Mountains—the Khan-tengri, and that there 
was no other that could match it. The new peak was the 
second highest in the U.S.S.R. after the Stalin peak 
(24,500). 

But, then, what was it that Gutinan and his compa- 
nions had reached in their day? Apparently some height 
of the receding mist-enveloped chain, somewhere near 
the newly-discovered peak. That is why the name of 
their “peak” had to be erased [rom the maps and a new 
name—Pobeda peak—inscribed. 

The discovery of the new peak did not mean the end 
of its biography, rather the beginning. And since in 
1938 it took three climbers 12 days to scale the first 
92.730 feet, it was not difficult, it seemed, to calculate 
how much time it would require to cover the remain- 
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ing 1,600-odd fect. Probably very few people thought in 
1943 that it would take Soviet mountaineers thirteen 
whole years to conquer the last of the unconquered 
giants in their country. 


THE TRACKS ON THE GLACIER 


As the years went on, more and more people attempt- 
ed to soale the Pobeda peak. The only name that one 
could invariably find in the climbers’ lists, right up to 
1956, was that of Ural Usenov. Dominecring and tem- 
peramental, sharp and abrupt in his treatment of others, 
he had proved time and again that he could not be de- 
terred from his course. Many a Master of Sport and 
Merited Master of Sport from Moscow and Leningrad, 
Tashkent and Samarkand, many civilians and armymen 
had tried to conquer the snow-capped peak towering 
above the Khan-tengri. For all of them the very first fail- 
ure was the last. But not for Ural. True, he had to re- 
treat on several occasions, but only to take a better start 
for a new assault. 

He first stormed the Pobeda peak in August 1949. For 
cleven years no mountainecr’s boot had trodden the 
glacicr whose poctic name “Zvyozdochka” harmonized 
so ill with its chaotic appearance. But while in 1938 
people sct out to conquer the peak without knowing its 
“address” of size, now, after Rapasov’s report, all this 
became common knowledge. The peak had been “inven- 
toried.”” It was now the Pobeda peak, mot ‘The Twen- 
tieth Anniversary of the Komsomol” peak. Everything 
had been set in order. All men had to do was to reach 
the uppermost point of the massif. 

Was it really only that, though? 
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The caravan was moving on slippery surface, crusty 
snow, across passes, valleys, rocks and glaciers. The 
Kirghiz caravaneers rode horses, the mountaineers— 
from their leader, the Alma-Ata artist Yevgeny Kolo- 
kolnikov, down to young Ural Usenov, all of them 
strong, well-built, tenacious lads—-were on foot. 

“What's that, Yevgeny?” Usenov turned in surprise 
to his team leader and teacher. 

Kolokolnikov looked at the little glacier descending 
down the Inylchek-tau ridge and smiled: 

“Interesting, isn’t it? Hey, fellows!” he shouted to the 
other climbers trekking alongside the horses. “Come on 
over. This is a rare sight.” 

The others were stocky, fair-headed Anatoly Bagrov, 
his hat cocked at a jauntv angle; Agafangel Ivanov, a 
Siberian with prominent cheek-bones and a square face; 
and Pyotr Semyonov, the thin and lithe namesake of 
the famous 19th century explorer, always chewing a 
sweet. The trio stopped at a rivulet streaming out of a 
dark grotto under the snout of the glacier. 

“It’s worth seeing thal,” agreed Ivanov, who loved 
an argument and seldom missed a chance to start one. 
“Bushes and glacier, I've never seen such a combina- 
tion.” 

He walked off to the moraine where this rare, but 
evidently life-loving bush grew. 

‘Hey, mountaineers!” came the guttural voice of one 
of the caravaneers, reminding them that the day was 
ending and they had not yet reached the rock under 
which they were planning to spend the night. They had 
to hurry. According to the schedule worked out by Iva- 
nov, acknowledged the best planner among them, the 
caravan was to have set out on July 1. But has there 
ever been a traveller, barring the heroes of Jules Verne 
or Boussenard, who adheres to a schedule? Stanley and 
Przhevalsky, Scott and Amundsen, Miklukho-Maklai 
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and Schlagintweit—all of them complained, half seri- 
ously and half-humorously, that it was on the day that 
they shook off the dust of civilization and set off for the 
unknown that they overcame the greatest difficul- 
ties. 

Kolokolnikov’s team spent July putting all sorts of 
organizational business in order and only then set out 
for the Inylchek. 

“Turn right after crossing the river,” Kolokolnikov 
recalled the topographers’ advice. “There's a path along 
the glacier. Farther on, there’s an excellent pebble-bot- 
tomed depression, that is, perfect as far as local de- 
pressions go, leading to the Merzbacher glade.” 

The party moved on. Now and then one of the Kir- 
ghiz caravaneers would lift himself from the saddle and 
discuss something with his comrades, pointing with 
his leather-braided lash at a glacier that looked like a 
huge grey, twisting dragon squeezed in between moun- 
tain chains. Kolokolnikov’s car new also caught the 
rumble, slow and regular, that came from somewhere 
up and sounded as if a huge mill was working under 
the Inylchek glacier. 

The caravanbashi, that is, the head caravanecr, ut- 
tered a shrill command and the youngest of the Kir- 
ghizes lashed at his horse and galloped away. The cara- 
van waited for him to return and when he did the air 
reverberated with his guttural cries. 

“We can’t go on,” the caravanbashi said resolutely. 
“Sarvk saw high water advancing. If we're caught on 
the glacier, we'll drown like rats.” 

“Where’s the water from?” Ural looked question- 
ingly. 

“The sun’s not too hot and it doesn’t look as if there 
were big snowfalls,” Scmyonov said thoughtfully. 
“Where does this water come from to bar our way to the 
elacier?” 
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“What about the lake?” reminded Ivanov. 

“That’s right. P’'ve forgotten about it. Letavet once 
pitched a camp near a Jake, and in the night the lake 
vanished. And the same thing’s happened to Merzba- 
cher’s lake. From time to time water rises too much and 
then it either breaks through the lake’s ice cover or 
seeps through the crevasses to stream into the va:ley 
a few hours later. Looks like we'll have to take refuge 
somewhere higher up.” 

“Yes, there’s nothing we can do but sit and wait till 
{he water subsides,” Kolokolnikov agreed gloomily. 
“And that means a delay of at least three days.” 

It was already August 16 when they set up the last tent 
at the base camp on the Zvyozdochka. Side by side with 
their ‘“‘enemy”’—the stern, sky-high, broad-shouldcred 
peak standing on the border of two countries—their 
little shelters looked frail and unreliable. 

That “enemy” was the Pobeda peak. They were the 
first to meet the clusive giant face to face, knowing at 
last its “address,” its name and its size. 

They were already accustomed to the sounds that har- 
monized to create a mountain symphony: the wailing 
of the wind in the gorges, the dull blows of the ice-axe 
on the glacier, the rumble of an avalanche. But a new 
sound coming from the sky is audible to all. From 
somewhere amidst the heights protruding from the mas- 
sif like islands in an ocean came the drone of a plane. 
The pilot was apparently looking for the mountain 
camp to parachute his cargo. 

Soon a parachute appeared in the blue sky—a white 
spot that grew bigger and bigger as it floated down. It 
was followed by 34 others. Only one was washed away 
by the river. The rest fell near the camp. 

August gave way to September. By the 12th the 
mountaineers had ascended 16,500 feet, and were then 
stonned by a snowfall. The flakes were big and the air 
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seemed motionless, like on the stage. It snowed for 
eight days and when it finally cleared, the party moved 
off towards the “pillow’—the woolly snow-drif{s at the 
height of 18,500 feet. 

It was getting on close to 12 noon. The crest they had 
ascended offered no risks and they sat down for a 
smoke before proceeding farther up. Usenov was about 
to take a puff at his cigarctte when he heard a crashing 
noise that reminded him of thunder. Then his car caught 
a hoarse warning. From the corner of his eye he saw a 
dark line and a fissure zigzagging away. The whole 
thing lasted for a split second. Then he felt the slope 
slipping from under him. It was as if someone was 
pulling him off his feet. He did not even have time to 
throw off his pack when he slid down the slope into the 
snow. His head knocked against his knees and he so- 
mersaulted down before he could think of a wav out. 
The avalanche drove him on closer and closer to the 
precipice, throwing him to the surface at one moment 
and dropping him into the white mass the next. The 
thought that there was danger of his going over the 
precipice flashed in his mind like lightning. 

Ural clearly heard the angry rustle of the descending 
snow, then a hissing sound like that of a locomotive 
when it lets out steam. And then silence. He listened 
to this silence, so unexpected after this avalanche of 
noise. 

He exhaled as much as he could in his effort to 
shrink and free himself of the hardened snow. The effort 
was not in vain and he got out. The avalanche hit a 
depression and lost its velocity. All that close to the 
precipice, literally a few yards away. 

Three Masters of Sport left for the camp below after 
the accident, saying that “the conditions are not favour- 
able for an ascent.” Usenov and some other men decided 
to wait and see what would happen. A day later they 
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saw a green rocket rise in the sky. It was an order for 
all to come down. 

They descended down the glacier and the wind swept 
away their tracks, as if hastening to erase all memory 
of man’s attempts to penetrate the world of mountains 
and eternal snow. 

The peak remained unconquered. 


Another six years passed before man returned here. 
Of the twelve who started out in 1955, only one came 
back to the world where people live, love and laugh. 

This is what happened. 

Mountaineers from Kazakhstan again left for the re- 
mote Celestial Mountains in the summer. In August, 
there were two groups at the foot of the Pobeda peak, 
separated from each other by a few hundred yards. One 
was the expedition of the Mountaineering Club of Kazakh- 
stan. the other of the Tashkent (Uzbekistan) Officers’ 
Club. The goal in both cases was the conquest of the 
Pobeda peak, but the two teams chose different ways to 
achieve it. The Kazakh climbers decided on the eastern 
slope—it would take them longer to scale it, but then 
there were fewer avalanches there. The climbers of Uz- 
bekistan chose the western slope—it was steeper, but 
shorter. | 

Before going out on August 15, Kolokolnikov—he 
headed the expedition this time too—checked up on the 
men—from the lanky seaman Ivan Solodovnikov to the 
short Moscow physicist Ergali Ryspayev. A few part- 
ing words—and the men started out. Day after day 
Kolokolnikov would be looking in their direction, in the 
hope of catching little dots moving in the dead silence 
at sunrise or the flashes of their magnesium matches at 
night. 
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August 15. With the help of field-glasses it was easy 
to see the dotted line moving up the snow-blanketed 
slope. It had already reached the camp at 16.700 feet. 
The grey line of the nath could he scen winding even 
farther, towards the Chon-teren pass, which had never 
been crossed by man. 

August 16. They reached the pass and radioed back 
that they were approaching the 18,000-foot mark and 
feeling good. 

August 17, No contact. Was their WT set out of order? 
Dr. Zabozlayev and Batyrbekov, deputy leader of the ex- 
pedition, went to get another set. 

August 18. Every ten minutes from the radio tent came 
the monotonous voice of the operator calling the ascend- 
ing group and Kolokolnikov’s anxious question: “No an- 
swer yet?” There was none. At 10 p.m. sharp, in the pitch 
darkness of the mountain night, Kolokolnikov lit a mag- 
nesium match. The quivering white flame illuminated the 
faces. They were all turned south, all tense with expecta- 
tion. But the slopes of the Pobeda peak were dark and 
silent. Kolokolnikov and his companions were worried, 
for the first time. 

August 19. Four members of the ascending group 
unexpectedly appeared at the camp. 

What happened? 

Nothing unusual. Menyailov was suffering from a split- 
ting headache and Shevchenko did not feel good either. 
No one wanted to let them go down alone, so Semchenko 
and Torodin accompanied them. And they brought along 
their spoiled radio set. 

How were things up there? 

No complaints. Everything was going according to 
plan. 

But in the evening, it was the same impenetrable dark- 
ness, the same silence. What could it mean? 
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In the night it began to snow—rare, fluttering flakes 
overgrowing into a heavy snowfall, as if the troughs up 
in the clouds had overturned. 
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And that continued right up to the 23rd: snow—dark- 
ness—silence. ]t was only on that day that Semchenko, 
who should have started back for the Chon-teren camp 
three days before, left with the repaired set. There were 
four of them going, wading in snow that neither the 
wind nor the cold had yet solidified. 

“We must make the 16,700-foot mark today,” said 
Semchenko, a short, well-built man with lively eyes. 
“The going will be hard. Here’s what we'll do. We've 
only two pairs of skis, so Menyailov and Shevchenko 
will hew the path for us. Torodin and I will take their 
packs and the set.” 

“We'll get {oo far away from you on the skis.” 

“Never mind. We'll catch up when the slope becomes 
sleeper and rockier.” 

“Khop!” agreed Shevchenko in Uzbek. “There’s so 
much snow it’s easy to hew a straight path. Look at the 
drifts over the crevasses. One might think there were 
no fissures here.” 

The skiers were soon far away, leaving strait tracks 
in the white friable snow to show the other two the way. 
From time to time Semchenko surveyed the locality with 
his powerful field-glasses, and that gave him an oppor- 
tunity to stop, wipe off the sweat and rest. 

What was that? He saw the skiers stop, lie down on 
the snow and get up again. He saw one of them waving 
with his jacket. It was Menyailov. Something had hap- 
pened.... There was no time to rest as they wanted to 
do. They had to hurry to the skiers. 

Semchenko mended his pace. One of the skiers was 


hurrying towards him, but against the sun it was diffi- 
cult to recognize him.... 

‘“‘What’s up, Pasha?” he shouted when he saw it was 
Menyailov. “Why did you signal?” 

“There’s something wrong. No one left our camp for 
the glacier, and yet there are fresh tracks in the snow. 
Looks like someone was here after the snowfall. But it’s 
a mystery where he went.” 

“Mystery?” 

“The tracks disappear. We followed them and found 
they ended at a pit and inside the hole we saw Use- 
nov.” 

“Usenove?” 

“Yes. He fell into a crevasse. It’s about twenty yards 
deep.” 

Unwinding a rope, the men approached the pit. 

‘He asked me whether Sigitov was at the camp,” 
Menyailov whispered. 

“What did you answer?” 

“T told him the wasn’t at the camp. They probably 
started out together.” Menyailov cupped his hands and 
shouted into the damp and dark pit. “D’you think you 
can manage to tie the rope around yourself?” 

‘‘Who’s that there?” 

“It’s me, Menyailov. Semchenko’s with me. Tie your- 
self up.” 

They tugged at the rope and it came up surprisingly 
easily. The first thing they saw appear was an ice-crust- 
ed mountain boot. Why only one? Then a suit. Then 
a jacket frozen so stiff it looked as if it were made of 
steel. 

“Stop fooling!” Semchenko could not help exclaiming. 
“Never mind these things. Tie yourself.” 

One more effort, and on the surface there appeared 
first a face, then a clutching hand and finally Ural 
Usenov himself. 
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“Got a cigarette?” he asked as he saW the faces around 
him. 

Semchenko tore a bit from a newspaper, rolled a ciga- 
rette and placed it in Usenov’s mouth. As Ural lifted his 
hand, the others noticed that his fingers were stiff and 
black. 

“So, Sigitov hasn’t turned up?” he murmured more to 
himself than others. “Bad, that. He won't turn up 
now.... Suslov’s dead.... He leaned against me and 
died. We had started out together, Suslov, Sigitov and 
J.” He opened wide his eyes and shrieked: “Why aren't 
] dead? Where are the other fellows?” 

No one answered. The men laid out a sleeping bag. 
Semchenko gave Usenov a vitamin pill, took off his wet 
and cold clothes and rubbed his body with a woollen 
mitten. Shevchenko pulled the socks off Usenov’s swollen 
feet and dressed him in a pair of warm felt ones. 
The kerosene stove was hissing. Ural, tucked away 
in the warm sleeping bag, was grecdily swallowing a 
sausage. 

“Give me some more!” 

“Not now, later.” 

“Darn it! Can’t you see I’m hungry?” 

“It's because you are that we won’t give you any more 
now. Better drink this hot water, and then we’ll move on. 
We must hurry and get you to Zabozlayev.... Inciden- 
tally, how long were you in that pit?” 

Ural’s black, swollen lips moved silently as he 
counted, 

“About twenty-six hours,” he finally said. 

“More than a day in that tomb, why that’s a feat!” 

The mountaineers put the sleeping bag with Usenov in 
it on the skis, harnessed themselves to them and set off. 
They had hardly gone ten steps when they had to stop. 
The snow accumulating at the tips of the skis made it 
extremely hard to drag them. 
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“Sorry, Ural, but it looks like you will have to use 
your own feet, otherwise we'll get stuck here. D'you 
think you can do it?” 

Usenov was dressed pretty warmly: he had two of Sem- 
chenko’s bright football shirts on. One of the men gave 
him another pair of warm felt socks. 

“I feel a bit giddy. Otherwise I’m all right. What are 
you doing?” le asked Semchenko. 

“We've got to fire a signal. I’ve left the flare pistol 
al the upper camp, but J have half a dozen of red 
rockets.” 

Taking a knife, Semchenko drilled a hole in the case, 
lit a match, and a red line flashed in the air. Sixty sec- 
onds later he let off another rocket. One after another 
he fired six of them with one-minute intervals. That was 
the internationally recognized mountain SOS. 

“Let's go now.” 

Ural could not feel his legs, they were stiff, and he 
swayed as he walked. “Never mind,” he murmured 
through his clenched tecth. “I didn’t die up there in the 
blasted ice and I’ll make the camp all right.” But walk- 
ing caused unbearable pain and he begged to be taken 
off the beaten path. He did not feel the pain in the soft, 
untouched snow. 

He walked on, clinging to his comrades. Exhausted in 
the end, he put his arms around their necks and was 
literally dragged into the storage camp the expedition 
had set up at 15,400 feet. Dr. Zabozlayev soon appeared 
in the tent, panting after a rapid ascent. He threw off his 
haversack, got out his instruments and phials and wiped 
dry his glasses. Examining Ural’s sun-scorched face, the 
doctor whispered to himself: 

“A clear case of conjunctivitis, the eyes are swollen. 
Let’s see the heart and the lungs. Temperature’s above 
102.... Pneumonia setting in.” 

Ural watched the doctor silently. 
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“Look here, Sergei,” he said unexpectedly, slowly, 
as if choosing his words. “I never forgot for a moment 
that the heart’s on the left side.... When I was in the 
hole, I tried to lie on my right side. I was not afraid to 
freeze a little, but I knew that nobody and nothing could 
save me if my heart froze. Not even Dr. Zabozlayev.” 

“How d’you feel now?” the doctor asked smiling 
unwillingly as he washed the patient’s eyes with novo- 
cain. 

‘‘My eyes and legs ache terribly.... The pain’s aw- 
ful ... much worse than when I was in the hole.” 

“You've got off quite lightly, Ural. You’re made of 
steel. I'll inject some penicillin and then take care of 
your legs.” 

Zabozlayev knew that pain was much worse up in the 
mountains and to alleviate it he added a small dose of 
camphor to penicillin. 

“We'll see the legs now. Hey, Semchenko, hold this 
candle, will you?” He expertly unwound the sticky band- 
age and held the candle close to the legs. “Edema.... 
The toes have already turned dark red. It’s necrosis.... 
Must take steps.... Hm.... Must stop the process!” 

Zabozlayev injected another dose of penicillin and lay 
down beside his patient. Utterly exhausted, Ural was 
already asleep. But his brain continued to work. Even 
sieep could not stop it, just as brakes are sometimes 
unable to stop a car rolling down a gradient. Ura] was 
raving: whispering the names of his friends, calling some 
one, trying to get to someone. The cool, experienced doc- 
tor and analyst in Zabozlayev gave way to the ardent 
mountaineer, and he listened excitedly to every word 
Ural uttered, and tried to build up a picture of what had 
happened. There were moments when Zabozlayev, who 
had himself scaled many a mountain top, felt that the 
men in the upper camp—the men with whom he had 
roamed the Alma-Ata boulevards and drunk beer—were 
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The camp was unrecognizable in the morning 
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safe and sound. All of them except Suslov. Somewhere, 
probably in a tent at some 16,000 feet, that hard-work- 
ing, strong-willed Sigitov was waiting for the storm to 
blow over, And still higher up, in the snow cave, were the 
rest. 

Ural continued to mumble and Zabozlayev realized {hat 
there was no hope to save them. 

In the morning the men set out, carrying Ural in a 
stretcher made of skis. The doctor noticed that Ural was 
looking at a white massif towering over the glacier, 
that he shivered every time he looked at the plateau and 
ihe path to the crest and shut his eyes as if he did not 
ever want to sce the terrible mountain again. 

Five days had passed since they last heard over the 
radio the voice of Shipilov, leader of the assault party, 
and last saw a light flicker on the mountain. Not a word 
after that, not a spark. It was as if a squall of snow had 
for ever hidden from view the men whose first steps to 
the peak were followed with such hope. 

Could it be that these were the last steps they had 
ever made? 

Usenov regained consciousness in the evening and told 
his story of that fateful night of August 20. 


* * * 


... Something was happening when he opened his 
eyes. Something big and immovable had broken his sleep 
and there he was fighting against the desire to close his 
eyes and against the thing that had awakened him, The 
“thing’—he realized it now thal he was awake —was 
snow, pressing down on him with increasing force, Pull- 
ing his hand out of the warm sleeping bag, he pushed 
the top of the tent up. The poles were down and the tent 
itself had collapsed. 

Ural was a man of action. Not always very thought- 
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ful, but quick-witted and resolute. The kind of man who 
preferred to meet danger rather than wait for it. 

“Hey, fellows, we’re snowed up,” he shoved Selidzha- 
nov, Ryspayev and Goncharuk, who were asleep, una- 
ware of what was going on. “I’m going to dig us out. 
Who’s coming with me?” 

“What's the time?” 

‘“What’s the weather like outside?” 

“It’s near eleven and there’s a blizzard, don’t you 
hear it?” 

He opened the round flap for a second to crawl out 
and that was enough for a snow squall to break into the 
tent and fill out the walls. 

What a night! Ural had never seen anything like it 
even in the navy where he had served at one period of 
his young, but turbulent life. At sea there are engines 
to pull your vessel out of the storm, and then the stee! 
sheathes of a warship are far more reliable than the 
canvas tent that has to stand up to this hellish wind. 

He turned his back to the wind and groped his way in 
the pitch darkness. The snow blinded him, and myriads 
of little pins seemed to prick his face. 

“Buck up, mountaineer,” Ural whispered to himself as 
he scraped the snow off the canvas with the lid of a pan. 
‘‘No one asked you to come here. You came yourself.” 

By the time he had finished scraping off the last side 
of the tent, the first was again covered with snow. Bother 
it! He set the poles up right and built a wall of frozen 
snow around the tent. 

As he was finishing, a figure emerged from another 
tent, but the wind drowned out the voices, and it was 
only when the man came nearer that Ural heard him. 

“What’s up, Sigitov?” 

“That’s what I want to know. What’s happening?” 

“Everything. We've got to dig ourselves out or we'll 
be buried alive.” 
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Sigitov turned to his tent. 

“Hey, fellows! Come out! Danger ahead!” 

The flap opened and Ural’s sharp eye discerned Kuzma 
Alexandrov. 

“You've got to help Sigitov,” Usenov said. 

Alexandrov did not answer. 

Holding a shovel, Ural approached him. 

“Didn’t you hear what Sigitov said?” 

Dressed in a dark jersey and warm drawers, a sleep- 
ing bag in his hands, Alexandrov thought for a moment 
and then walked off slowly, swaying in the wind, to- 
wards Shipilov's tent, pitched some twenty yards below. 
Sigitov, surprised, shrugged his shoulders. 

“Ym joining you, Ural,” he decided. ‘We'll work to- 
gether.” 

Good,” Usenov answered, helping Sigitov to shove 
his sleeping bag into the tent. 

Ural put the last touches to the wall. Now he could 
get into the sleeping bag. He did not think it would be 
so cold. Taking off his frozen jacket, he lay down in his 
warm, woollen underwear. But though he nestled closer 
to his neighbours, he continued to feel cold—his blood 
seemed to have frozen completely. The thing was to 
warm up and sleep. Without that there would be no 
strength, and without strength one would perish in this 
hellish place. 

“D’you hear, Sigitov,” he turned to the bag next to 
his. ‘The wind’s growing stronger.” 

‘Yes, looks like it, doesn’t it?” 

“I thought it couldn’t be stronger, but I was wrong. 
Pretty soon we'll have to dig the tents out again. Hey, 
Ryspayev, Selidzhanov! Get out of your bags or you'll 
be snowed under.” 

Half an hour later Ryspayev crawled back into the 


tent. 
“Can't go on. Don’t feel my feet. Afraid they’re frozen.” 
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“What did you have on your feet?” 

‘Felt socks.” 

“What? In this weather? You should have worn moun- 
tain boots.” 

Murmuring something under his nose, his hands and 
legs, his whole body fettered by the unbearable cold that 
seemed to penetrate to the very marrow, Ural moved 
about briskly and resolulely. There was no time to think. 
Only time to act—that’s all. Ie would think afterwards. 
Now he was doing everything on an impulse. And it was 
this impulse that was hammering into him: “If you want 
to Jive, move about.” He knew that passivity, immobility 
and hesitation were precisely what the snow giant he 
was fighling against was waiting for. It was waiting for 
you to weaken, if only lor a moment. 

And once again Ural and Selidzhanov dived into the 
turbulent, cold, blinding mass, where they could hear 
each other only when working side by side. Ural shud- 
dered as he realized that neither Shipilov, the leader of the 
party, nor Suslov, who knew better than any one of them 
the history of mountain-climbing, nor anyone else evinced 
any desire to come out of their tents, although the 
snow kept piling up and up, completely burying the tents. 
And the men inside were waiting for the weather to 
break! But the mountain refused to wait. It was taking 
advantage of their hesitalion. It was out to crush those 
who did not fight back. 

Frozen stiff, covered with snow, tired, Ural continued 
to shovel. After an hour’s work he crawled into the tent 
and, completely exhausted, fell weakly on his sleeping 
bag. What were the others waiting for? What was Shipilov 
hoping for? 

What was that? Someone tore the flap open and fell 
into the tent, shouting: ‘I’m freezing!” 

“What’s up, Kuzma? Why the panic?” 

‘The boys are dying below.” 
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“Why didn’t they come out to shovel the snow?” 

“They were too weak, too cold.” 

Ural switched on the torchlight and saw Alexandrov 
wearing Solodovnikov's warm hat. His hands were white 
and Goncharuk took them into his and began to rub them 
vigorously. 

“Where’s your bag, Kuzma?” Ural asked. “Where did 
you leave it?” 

“Don’t ask me. It was blown away whien I was coming 
here.” 

Ural rushed out of the tent. In the howling wind he 
heard voices that seemed to come from  helow. What 
beastly weather! Yet it couldn't be helped. He must do 
something. At least find out what was happening. 

He pulled out a rope from under his sleeping bag— 
they always put it on the floor to keep the cold out of the 
bag. It was no use going out without a rope, the wind 
would blow him away and that would be the end. He 
looked around for something to tie the rope to and finally 
bound it to Selidzhanov’s leg. Cautiously, he climbed out 
of the tent. Outside the snow and the wind were doing 
the Devil's dance, Clinging to the rope like a blind man, 
Ural slipped down the slope. The tent was somewhere 
there, wasn’t if? He groped about. There was nothing 
there. Only the whirjiing snow and the wind. He made a few 
more steps and struck a snow-drift. That was it, the tent. 

Ural set about scraping the snow off with his broad- 
soled mountain shoes. 

‘“Who’s that?” came Shipilov’s hoarse voice. 

“Me, Ural.” 

“Can you dig us out?” 

“I've done that. But you shouldn’t lie doing nothing.” 

‘We're too weak, frozen stiff.” 

“That’s because you're lying. Come on, get up. We've 
got to prop up the tent. I can't do it alone. You three’ve 
got to help.” 
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Ural grabbed the rope with his gloved hand. He heard 
someone shuffle in the tent and a man appeared. It was 
Shipilov in his fur helmet. Thank God! They’d overcome 
their fear and come out. But Shipilov, his sleeping bag 
under the arm, wasn’t even looking at the snow-covered 
tent. 

“I’m going to your tent,” he looked confused and, 
without waiting for an answer, dived into Ural’s tent, 
followed by Solodovnikov and Ankudimov. One of them 
wus in a sweater and fur boots, the other in a training 
suit and fell socks. “They haven’t even taken their sleep- 
ing bags with them,” the thought flashed in Ural’s mind. 
And the snow was falling and falling from the bottom- 
less sky. 

“What are we going to do?” Ural shouted. 

“What, you ask? You and Sigitov seem to feel all 
right. Shovel the snow. It’s up to you to see that we’re not 
snowed up. You'll have to keep watch all through the 
night.” 

There seemed to be no end to the snowfall. It looked as 
if there was nothing but snow in this world. It domi- 
nated everything around. The snow and the wind. The 
snow, the wind and the unbearable cold—the kind of 
cold that made you think you had nothing on, that you 
were out naked in this cold. 

Ural continued to shovel—was it his hundredth shovel- 
ful, or his thousandth, or his millionth? The only thing 
he was thinking of was light. When would they see one 
another again? When would they get to work all together, 
shoulder to shoulder? And he caught himself repeatedly 
turning to the east, as if he were a Moslem praying 
for the grey dawn to break. But the pitch darkness per- 
sisted. With a dead cigarette butt in his mouth, he swore, 
like only a sailor can, at the sun and at the dawn. And 
when he began feeling sick with weakness, with weak- 
ness that had swept to his head, legs and heart, he 


whispered: “What’s this? Aren’t you ever coming, light 
and day?” 

Ural continued to shovel the snow. After that he went 
to Suslov’s tent. Originally pitched on the same level 
with his, it was now lying in a formless heap. Bending 
down, Ural heard someone talking monotonously, me- 
chanically, and at first didn’t recognize Akishev. The 
voice was so unlike that of the little, bearish Kazakh 
mountaineer who was always cheerful and happy. No, 
it sounded like the voice of another man. No one seemed 
himself any more: it was as if one was stupefied by 
the lethal breath of the dragon. The mountaineers sud- 
denly became strangers to one another and even to them- 
selves. 

Akishev: It’s stuffy. I’m suffocating. Help! 

Suslov (coolly): Cut out the panic. 

Usenov: There’s no air inside, fellows. Your tent’s 
snowed under. You'll suffocate. 

Suslov: Oh, Devil take it! 

The snow-drilt came to life and Suslov appeared out- 
side, like a marmot that comes out of his hole. “Didn't 
want to dig himself out,” Ural thought. “Ripped the 
roof open with his knife and climbed out.” 

Ural himself couldn’t explain how the dav came— 
misty, grey, veiled with snow, but still day. 

“Look, fellows,” Shipilov issued his orders from the 
tent. “Those of you who are strong enough will dig a 
cave in the slope. We’ve got to hurry before we have 
another blizzard.” ‘“Let’s go, Ural,” Sigitov said 
weakly. “Only we can’t do it alone. We’ve got to have 
help.” 

They were joined by Goncharuk who crawled out 
of the tent, tying his hood. Then slowly, as if not sure 
whether he was doing the right thing, he took the spade 
and sliced off the first layer of snow. Ural’s eyes met 
Sigitov’s; they said nothing, there was no need for words. 
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Things were pretty bad if even a powerful and hard- 
working fellow like Goncharuk was moving like an 
unwound toy. Yes, they were pretty bad! 

An hour passed, then another. Goncharuk was already 
inside the cave. The weakness of the night hefore seemed 
{o have disappeared—he was shovelling the snow like 
a machine. Susloy was shoving it forward with his feet 
and Sigitov and Usenov spading it out. 

“There's hope yet,” Ural thought, ‘but this hope faded 
away when he watched the others. 

The first man brought into the cave was Alexandrov. 
Ife looked absently at the others, as if it was the first 
{ime he saw them, although they had shared their food 
and victories for many years. He was in a coma. 

“Get into the cave, Cherepanov,” Ural called out. 

“Listen, Usenov,” the man whispered mysteriously. 
“Get me a pair of mountain boots. Pl pay 500 rubles 
for them.” 

“What’s the matter with you?” Ural exploded. “Who 
dyou think I am, a shoemaker?” 

“AI right, all right, don’t be mad. I understand, I'll 
give you a thousand. Is that enough?” 

And once again he became indifferent to everything 
surrounding him. Ural became alarmed and_ horrified 
when he saw this indifierence grip the powerfully-built 
ex-boatswain Solodovnikov, the intelligent Akishey and 
the party leader Shipilov. 

“Where’s your cave? There’s none here?” Solodovnikov 
averred as he stood at the entrance. 

“What are you going to do with me?” Akishev's woollen 
jacket was thrown over one shoulder, but when his 
companions tried to get his arms into the sleeves, he 
pushed them and tried to get away. When that failed, 
he began to search for something in the snow, looking 
up furtively every time someone asked him a question. 

The blizzard in the mountains was playing havoc with 


men, deranging their mentality. That often happens and 
when it does even the strongest sometimes turns into 
a coward, for in the mountains he has to fight not only 
with steepness, but with rarefied air too. And it often 
happens that the mountaineer dreams of a breath of air, 
of a good mouthful of ordinary air. 

How much one suffers in the mountains is well described 
in the diaries of the men who scaled the Himalayas. 

“I’m dead,” one mountaineer once declared categorie- 
ally to the man he was paired with. And it was only when 
{he “dead man” had been lowered several hundred feet, 
where the air was less rarefied, that his companions 
convinced him thal he was very far from dead. 

In this continuous struggle against oppressive altitude 
man is overcome by unbearable melancholy. Smyth, the 
Lritish mountaineer who won world fame for his skill and 
tenacity. once described the ascent he had to make all alone. 
He was going up the tile-like limestone plates, encour- 
aged by the thought that he was not really alone, that 
he was with his companion, Shipton (although Shipton 
fell ill and had to remain behind at the camp). “If I 
should slip,” Smyth was thinking, “he won't let me fall.” 
From time to time he would turn around and speak to 
his imaginary companion. ‘ We’ve got to fortify ourselves,” 
he would say and, like a good comrade, he pretend- 
ed to share his food with the other man. Then he would 
turn around and wonder where the man was. 

That’s what altitude does with men! 


Shipilov finally realized, it seemed, that the blizzard 
would not release its grip on them, that there was no 
use waiting for it to blow over. 

“D’you see whal’s going on, Ural?” he said as he ap- 
proached the cave. 
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“And what have I been telling you?” 

“T don’t mean that,” Shipilov winced painfully. ‘‘We’ve 
got to do something. Look, you and Sigitov will have to 
go down to the camp for help.” 

“Come on, Sigitov. Get the packs and the rope. We'll 
go down tied together.” 

“Where?” 

“Down where our people are.” 

They had not yet tied the rope when Shipilov’s voice 
again came from the cave. Ural had the strange feeling 
that there was something unusual in the voice of this 
man—this rude but persevering man who had built up 
his reputation and authority not at meetings, but in 
the mountains. There were none of the expressiveness 
and perseverance that were characteristic of the voice 
of the former shoemaker who eventually became a 
Master of Sport and leader among other Masters of 
Sport. 

“Look, you'll have all those who are capable of going.” 

“What about yourself?” asked Ural. 

“I’ve nothing to put on my feet.” 

“Hell!” exclaimed Ural. 

He threw off the haversack and a moment later was 
rummaging in the jumble of snow and rope, mess-tins 
and books where Shipilov’s tent had stood. Shoving his 
hand into the snow he pulled out a mountain boot, but 
it was too big—probably Solodovnikov’s. Then came a 
crumpled up cigarette packet with the image of a dog 
on it, a camel-hair sweater. There were many things, 
but no boots and there was no time to lose—if they 
delayed any more, they would never get to the tent on 
the slope before nightfall. 

Quickly, dexterously and almost mechanically he tied 
the rope aroung his chest. He and Sigitov were ready. 
Who was going along? Selidzhanov, Ryspayev and Gon- 
charuk. Well, it looked like they could start. 
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“And what about me? Do I have to die here alone?” 
Ankudimov shouted desperately, poking his head through 
the slit in Suslov’s tent. 

“I’ve got nothing against you,” there was surprise in 
Ural’s voice. “Come on, if you want to. Didn’t you hear 
what Shipilov said?” 

Ankudimov hastened to tie the rope around himself, 
but his movements were too jerky and he got all tangled 
up in the rope. 

Eventually they started out. 

“And at that moment,” Ural said softly and grimly, 
his face darkening with sorrow and grief, his eyes in- 
flamed, his whole being showing he had not yet returned 
to life, “and at that moment Shipilov and I looked at 
each other, neither of us thinking that it was the last 
time we saw each other.” 

They had been out for only half an hour when Selidzha- 
nov stopped them: 

“Visibility’s nil. We don’t even know where we're 
going.” 

“We'll perish on this slope,” Goncharuk backed him. 
“Let’s turn back before it’s too late. It’s better to freeze 
to death in a cave than God knows where.” 

And four of them turned back. The other three went 
on blindly in the snow-storm until, suddenly, they saw 
that they were on the edge of a bottomless precipice and 
realized that the blizzard was bringing them into Sink- 
iang. They altered the course. The going was getting 
more and more difficult. Suslov was exhausted and the 
other two had to help him along. 

When they came to a halt, they put Suslov into a sleep- 
ing bag and he mumbled that his feet were freezing. 
They covered that part of the bag with their packs. Sud- 
denly Suslov, their tall, broad-shouldered friend and 
companion, opened his eyes widely. But he did not see 
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them, nor the world around him. His face twitched, his 
head dropped. And that was all. 

Sigitov went down alone. Ural remained near the 
hody that whole night and the following day. And when, 
at last, the fog lifted, he saw rising before him the Po- 
beda peak. It looked as if if had been carved out of a 
single rock and served him as a lighthouse serves a 
ship lost at sea. 

Ural was hungry. He pictured how he would come to 
the camp, how his friends would prepare hot tea for 
him, how he would drink tea and eat bread and meat 
{o warm his body. He had two tins of condensed milk 
in one of the packs with which they covered Suslov’s 
feet, but he could not work up enough courage to disturb 
the dead man. 

That was about all he could tell, except that he did 
descend down the glacier. Did he see the tents on the 
slope? No? How did he miss them? Well, by then he 
probably could neither see nor think. He did feel, though, 
as if he had collided against something. Something 
flashed before his eyes—and he found himself in the 
water-filled hole. 

The mountaineers knew the rest. He carved out a niche 
with his ice-axe and stayed in it for 26 hours, waiting 
and waiting to be rescued. And he was. 


* * * 


A few days later, in reply to distress signals, groups 
of mountaineers set out for the terrible mountain from 
the Trans-Ili Ala-tau and Pamir camps. They reached 
the camp at 21,800 feet--the place where the men were 
caught in the blizzard on August 19. A day later the 
wind reigned supreme there. The tents, torn asunder 
by the hurricane and slit open by the men as they des- 
perately sought salvation from the merciless Tien Shan 
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storm, the zigzagging traces in the snow—these were 
the mute witnesses of the tragedy. 

Like an experienced and crafty gencral, the mountain 
had split the party to strike down the men one by one. 


FIRST AMONG THE MOUNTAINEERS 


Mountains, like people, have their life stories. At first 
sight the biographies of some high, slaiely mountains 
look extremely unimpressive. They are a mere enumera- 
tion of facts: height, the minerals they contain, the dates 
of diverse ascents and the names of the men who made 
them. And that is all. Bul there are biographies thai read 
like poerms—some puzzling, others tragic and still others 
epic. 

The giant we set out to conquer towards the end of 
July after crossing numerous passes up in the clouds, 
steaming rivers and chaolic moraine probably belonged 
in the latter category. The path our caravan followed 
was marked with rocky pyramids that our reconnais- 
sance parties had built---pyramids that could be seen 
from afar—and dark-red traces on the sharp stones—the 
blood from our horses’ hoofs. 

The giant was the Pobeda peak, which, as we have 
already said, had managed to keep iis ‘‘address” and 
size a secret right up to the year 1943; which could turn 
invisible—seen by many from afar, it would hide behind 
a chain of crests that protected it from human curiosity. 

Day and night the turbid Sary-jas thundered past our 
bivouac. Cutling through the granite mountains of 
Kirghizia, taking in the waters of its numerous affluents, 
it re-emerges in China as Aksu and finally disappears 
in the sands of the Takla-makan desert. 

We were setting out at daybreak because we wanted 
to cross the Sary-jas before the snow started melting 
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and the river swelled up. In the meantime we enjoyed 
ourselves lying on the warm grass by a camp-fire and 
watching the snow-covered passes and crests of the 
Tien Shan as they sparkled dimly on the other bank of 
the river. For in the world of ice where we were 
preparing to go we would see nothing green for many 
months. 

We already could feel the cold, mighty breath of the 
mountains. In the morning, when we stretched for our 
cups, we found the tea in them frozen. The tents were 
covered with hoar-frost and as it melted, heavy drops 
of water fell on those who were idling their time away 
in slecping bags and reminded them of the water torture 
of the Inquisition. But here, even the Great Inquisitor 
himself would have suffered fiasco: the drops evoked 
nothing but sports interest—who would be their next 
victim? 

By the end of July we had hewn a path across a mile- 
and-a-half-long snow field and reached the Tyuz pass. 
Even mountaineers with many years’ experience in the 
Caucasian Mountains would be surprised by the scale 
of things in this part of the world. In fact, many of the 
peaks in Kabarda and Svanetia were pygmies by com- 
parison. Everything here was tremendous—the ranges 
that stretched out towards the horizon, reminding one 
of waves in a boundless ocean, the multitude of tower- 
ing peaks, the clearly visible greyish ribbons of the 
glaciers and the rivers that rise there and carry the 
eternal cold and the green hues of the glaciers into the 
valleys. 

Our 1956 expedition was named “United.” Its core 
was made up of members of the Moscow Spartak Sports 
Society, headed for the tenth year in succession by Vi- 
taly Abalakov, a not-too-young sportsman with a weather- 
beaten face and deep, sharp eyes. We were joined by the 
mountain-climbers of Kazakhstan, who had already 
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twice attempted to storm the seemingly inaccessible, 
mysterious peak. 

The path from the Tyuz pass ran down into the Inyl- 
chek valley, surrounded on all sides by mountain ranges. 
From the crest exposed to the Tien Shan winds we saw 
the winding greyish path that had been trodden by thou- 
sands of hoofs. Our caravaneer, Akimkan, whose sun- 
kissed complexion could well be envied by any beauty 
parlour habitué—he had soft peachy skin and rosy 
checks—told us that mountaineers and, sometimes, hunt- 
ers were the only visitors in the valley in summer. It 
was a different thing in winter. Nature is capricious and 
she made this highly elevated valley, cut in half by one of 
the greatest glaciers in the world and surrounded by 
mountains capped with eternal snow, famous for its 
moderate climate and rich pastures. It was there that 
the mountain collective farms took their herds to graze 
in winter. But now for five days we saw nothing except 
white skulls of sheep and deserted rock-roofed sheep- 
folds. 

Beyond the Mai-bulak cascade the party halted before 
proceeding to the grey, massive glacier dividing the 
green, sun-bathed valley. 

From the aperture in the tent, against the background 
of the bright blue sky, I saw the snow-covered Nansen 
peak towering high above the dark rocks that formed ils 
pedestal. There are not many sculptors or architects, | 
think, that could create the harmony of lines which make 
the Nansen peak with its snow-white dome and wide- 
spread wings so attractive. 

Below the peak, just like so much moss, stretches the 
green line of firs, and there, dwarfed by the mountain, 
our horses grazed while we rested. 

A flock of ulars—mountain turkeys—passed overhead 
in typical jet-plane formation. The Kirghizes say they 
bring luck. May it be so! 
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After a rest we continued on our way, drawing nearer 
to the chaotic glacier that looked so ugly beside the ex- 
quisite heights. Like an unusually powerful millstone, 
the Inylchek, it seems, has ground enough rocks on the 
mountain slope to build a dam across an ocean. At some 
resorts, rocks like the ones il carries along are usually 
given poetical names (‘‘The Sunrise Rock” or “Lovers’ 
Cliff’). Here they were nothing but a grey, nameless 
mass. We were moving along the glacier without sceing 
any ice: it was covered with morainc, which some ex- 
plorers claimed was some hundred yards thick. 

“The Inylchek glacier is a chaotic mass of huge blocks 
intermingling with small fragments and covered with 
dirt and sand,” Merzbacher wrote. “This cover is more 
than 100 yards thick [italics mine--Y. S.].” This opinion 
was shared by Friedrichsen (1908-09) and R. Zabi- 
rov (1947). 

On the other hand, the glaciologists headed by G. Av- 
syuk, who explored the glacier in 1947, were---to use 
their own words---“surprised by the insignificant thick- 
ness of the moraine topping the ice.”” Nowhere, they said, 
did it exceed 16 inches and in mest cases was between 
four and eight. 

But there is more to the glacicr than figures. The 
astonishing thing is ils massiveness. It looks as if some 
giant had started building something, piled up rocks 
and ice he intended to use, and then left without finishing 
the job. 

The farther we advanced, ithe more patches of grey ice 
we saw in the gravel. The water in the ashy, emerald and 
cornflower-blue lakes reflected the floating icebergs, rocks 
rumbled as they came down the walls, boulders splashed 
into the water. The glacier was living a life all its 
own. 

Soon we came to a barren wall of dirty grey ice, about 
five storeys high and with clearly discernible layers— 
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like those by which one tells the age of a tree. Here and 
there were dark craters that secmed bottomless. 

Then came the Merzbacher glade, the last green on our 
way, Slouching in fear, it seemed, before the advancing 
glacier. On a rock before us we saw a silhouette, remind- 
ing us of Pierre d’Amiens leading his Crusaders into 
battle, his silverish cape fluttering in the breeze, a turban 
on his head, a staff in his hand. It was in reality Abala- 
kov, who had been reconnoitring the locality. 

“Unpack the horses and let them go,” he ordered. 
“We'll pitch our base camp on this moraine.” 

We set up our shoulder-high tenis at the inlerscction 
of the Zvyozdochka and Inylchek glaciers, amid a mass 
of gigantic heights of which only a few had names. Tow- 
ering immediately before us was the Maxim Gorky peak 
which had never seen a man on ils slopes, next to il—the 
Chapayev peak and beyond that the Khan-lengri which, 
offener than any oj its neighbours, hid behind clouds from 
the eyes of man and camera. But in the evening, when the 
sun was setting beyond the Sary-jas ranges and twilight 
was falling, when the full moon was floating leisurely 
over the mountains, we beheld a miracle. In this closing 
dusk, unexpectedly, a ray of light appeared for a fleeting 
moment, casting its brightness on the crest of the Khan- 
tengri, on the tallest of its neighbours and on some 
peak far away in the distance, perhaps in China—a 
peak which had been almost invisible in the day and 
which now rose at the point where the mountains met 
on the horizon. 

The clouds cleared. The moon cast iis light on the 
surrounding peaks and we eyed them hungrily as if we 
had never scen them before. The night was casting its 
dark shadows. There, before us, were the slopes turned 
silver by moonlight, the sparkling platinum crest of the 
Lord of the Spirits, the receding Zvyozdochka glacier 
and the fresh path darkening in the snow. 
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Vitaly Abalakov invariably followed the path he had 
hewn exactly a quarter of a century before that. He 
recalled that one evening when he gave in to the requests 
of his young companions and told them his life story. 


* * +: 


Abalakov began his sports life in the rocky Yenisei 
faiga. There, millions of years ago, the crust of the earth, 
rent by the bubbling lava, rose to form hundreds of 
quaint syenite rocks. In mid-19th century Siberian cliffs- 
men founded a club. They worked out a special national 
style of rock-climbing—a style bereft of all external 
effects, simple and vigorous, slightly crude perhaps, but 
reliable—as reliable as the character of a Siberian. 

The cliffsmen did not care for the rope, railings or 
any other facilities which the keepers of Swiss mountain 
inns offer tourists. A pair of galoshes, a waistcoat and 
a strong belt—such was the simple equipment they took 
on their thrilling ascents. Skill, courage and coolhcaded- 
ness were all that was necessary to achieve victory. 

Abalakov spent his childhood in Krasnoyarsk, on the 
banks of the Yenisci River and amid cliffs, and it was 
in the rocky taiga that he developed that “rock sense”’ 
which eventually brought him fame as a cliflsman. One 
day, with no idea how he had done it, Vitaly, then a thin 
twelve-year-old boy, found himsclf atop the Razval cliff. 
It was only when he Jooked down that his courage gave 
in. Little Vitaly could have shouted for help, of course, 
but he was persevering to the point of being stubborn. He 
remained on the cliff for two whole hours, for 120 long 
minutes, thinking of a way to get down, and he found it, 
just as he always found what he was looking for in the 
course of the 25 years he devoted to mountain-climbing. 

There, on the rocky summit of the Sayan hills, he first 
experienced that pride one feels when one overcomes 
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one’s lear of the height which dominates all other sum- 
mits. 

The next slep in his ascent to fame was made in the 
Caucasus. 


The train was approaching Pyatiyorye--the region 
which Vitaly, now a thin young man with an open fore- 
head, first learned about in sehool when hie read works 
hy Pushkin, Lermontov and Tolstoi. A gust of wind 
tousled his blond hair as he lowered the window to 
gel a better look of the mountains rising above the 
sleppe. 

“Vitaly!” his companions shouted, ogling the ranges 
in the distance. “Look, mountains!” 

“That’s the main range,” his robust brother Yevgeny 
said softly, pointing south at the whitish mountains 
sparkling in the haze. 

“There’s the patriarch himself,” Vitaly exclaimed, 
raising his hand. 

“Yes, that's Elbrus,” contirmed their companion, a 
round-checked, quick-eyed girl with a boyish haircut. 

The three stood there glued to the window. At first 
plance the mountains looked like ghosts soaring some- 
where between heaven and earth. Now they scemed to 
have come down to earth, and looked real enough as the 
train drew nearer. 'rom beyond the double-headed dome 
of the Elbrus appeared a height, then another and still 
another, all of them bathing in the glowing rays of the 
Sin. 

“There it is,’ Vitaly said, pointing at a massive height 
towering above all ifs neighbours in this world of moun- 
tains. 

“Quite possible,” replied the girl. 

“Of course it's it,’ Vitaly continued. “I can see from 
here that it’s the Dykh-tau, definitely. That’s our goal!” 
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In the evening they pitched their tent in the garden 
of the Volny Aul tourist camp on the outskirts of Nal- 
chik. The camp clerk wrote down the following in the 
register: “Vilaly Abalakov, designing engineer, Yevgeny 
Abalakov, sculptor, Valentina Cheredova, sports instruc- 
tor. From Krasnoyarsk. Mountain-climbers, want to scale 
the Dykh-tau. August 1931.” 

The Siberian trio turned out to be very sociable and 
soon made friends with other tourists and mountaineers. 
But they listened more than they talked and watched 
more than they listened. Everything seemed to interest 
them, whether it was the way the nails of the mountain 
shoes were sharpened or the way the sleeping bag was 
patched up. In the Krasnoyarsk rockies, where they en- 
joyed the reputation of expert climbers, it was considered 
beyond one’s dignity to use rope. Other mountaineering 
equipment was complcteiy unknown. 

That same evening bad news reached the camp: four 
mountaineers planning to scale the Dykh-tan went out 
on a trial ascent and fell to their death from the 13,000- 
fuot-high Misses-tau height. There was no information 
as to where the accident occurred. The four men were 
Levin and Goldovsky of Moscow and their two Swiss 
companions Heglin and Moglin. 

“TJ heard you're going down Dykh-tau way in three 
days’ time,” the camp manager began diplomatically as 
he sat down beside the Abalakovs. “Well, there’s some- 
thing I'd like to ask you, comrades. Can you postpone the 
thing? We need people for a rescuc parly and we'd like 
to ask you....” 

‘You don’t have to ask us,” Vitaly, the elder of the 
Abalakovs answered. ‘We'll go with you, of course. 
There can be no question about that.” 

“We can start at dawn,” Yevgeny added. 

“Good. Up there, in Bezingi, we'll need every man.” 

And so the brothers Abalakov started their ascent by 
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scaling a glacier, then one of the peaks and finally the 
western slope of the Misses-tau. 

This was the first time these taiga cliffsmen were in 
the world of ice and firn, avalanches and rock cascades. 
And yet they orientated themselves, moved about and 
even felt better than many an experienced mountaineer. 
The years they had spent amidst the snow and in the 
rocky labyrinths of the Abakan taiga were now paying 
dividends. 

In one place they came across a knitted sleeping bag, 
packs and other things. It was obvious that the missing 
mountaineers had halted there. As the party moved up 
the glacier, Abalakov discovered further clues: a “Golden 
Label” cocoa packet and a pair of rubberized gloves. 
But that was all they found. The bodies of the men who 
failed to reach the top were probably buried in) some 
crevasses that gaped on the slopes, or perhaps under 
some avalanche. The Abalakovs returned to the camp. 

“This is the first time these Siberian peopie are in the 
mountains, ism’t it? someone asked. 

“Seems so.” 

“I don't think they'll want to go up the Dykh-tau now.” 

“Why?” 

“Psychological cflect. The first) thing they came 
across here in the mountains was a tragedy. That may 
scare them away. They're foo young.” 

“T don’t think so. People who were out with them say 
a thunderstorm broke loose as they neared the top and 
for two days they had to hide in a crevasse. And, believe 
it or not, these youngsters behaved better than anybody 
else. They’re strong not only physically, but morally too. 
Real Siberians! On the second day the others began to 
fret, some started to cough, some complained that their 
bones were aching, and they—why, they sang _ their 
Siberian songs as if nothing had happencd. Oh, they’re 
made of stee!] all right. In the evening someone cpened 
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the flap of the tent. It was misty and windy, the weather 
was horrible. And suddenly one of the Abalakovs shout- 
ed: ‘Look, there’s an alpine jackdaw, with its yellow 
beak and red feet. That means a change of weather.’ And 
true enough, by next morning the wind had dispersed 
the clouds and the sun was shining brightly on the peak. 
The brothers saw it and yelled: ‘Dykh-tau, our Dykh-tau!’ 
They’re not men that hesitate. They’ll tackle the height 
and capture it too. In fact,” he added, “I’m sure they’ll 
scale many a mountain yet. They'll go far, these two.” 

Two days later, as the sun rose over the Shkhara, 
Jangi-tau, Katyn-tau and Gestola peaks of the Bezingi 
group, the trio set oul for the steep, firny slope, ascend- 
ing slowly to {he U-shaped pass connecting the Misses- 
tan with the Dykh-tau. 

“Shall we go here?” Vitaly proposed, looking at the 
depression in the ice-covered slope. 

“We can try if, but I don’t like the ice,’ 
Yevgeny. 

“That's the best way there is. It may be harder here, 
but not so dangerous. See the rolling rocks there?” 

And they continued working with ice-axes, although 
it was extremely difficult to cut sleps or hammer a hook 
into brittle ice that came down in layers with cvery 
blow. The trio finally reached the rocks. A narrow fissure 
cutting through the rocks brought them to the bottom 
of a gorge and here Vitaly leaned with his back against 
one wall, put his feet on the other and began lilting him- 
self up. The thawing snow ran down the walls, ice-cold 
water dripped under the collar, icicles fell with a clink- 
ing sound. And again silence, broken only by the blows 
of the ice-axe, the clanging of the hooks and occasional 
shouls. Being the only one in possession of long-nailed 
mountain shoes, Vitaly took the lead every time they 
came to an ice patch. The going would have been much 
easier if they all had such reliable shoes. 


answered 
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The crest at last—the part of the height leading to 
the peak. Vitaly approached the edge. At the sight open- 
ing up before him he tightened his grip on the icc-axe, 
although he had long forgotten the feeling every novice 
experiences—the [ecling mountain- climbers call “the fear 
of depth.” 

You do not experience this feeling going up, nor when 
you reach the top. But one glimpse down and the slope 
you have just scaled seems to slip from under vour feet 
and goes hurtling down, dragging vou along. And only 
then do you physically realize what a height is-—and 
when vou do vour knees tremble, nerves become taut and 
a shiver goes through your body. That is “the fear of 
depth.” Man is not born courageous. There are very few 
who do not feel the desire to shut their eves in order not 
fo sec the gaping depth of the ice-covered abyss, who do 
not experience the wish to go down on all fours and 
cling to the ground jn order not 40 be torn away by this 
horrible, magnetic force. 

And it is only those who suppress and overcome this 
fear that hecome real mountaineers. 

But it was not for nothing that the trio had spent 
their childhood and youth in the Siberian rockies. That 
was why they were composed but not passive, why their 
courage was not of the devil-may-care character that 
stimulates the soft-hearted like wine and drives him to 
irresponsibility. And when that happens, the mountains 
defeat the man, for man can conquer mountain giants 
only if he is strong morally. These giants crush man 
phvsically. Yet man possesses somcthing Nature has not 
got----friendship and unity, and these two trails make him 
more powerful than any giant mountain and enable him 
to conquer it. 

“The Mizhirgin cirque,” Yevgeny said slowly as an 
ice-covered cliff appeared from below the crest. 
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“The northeastern wall,” Vitaly corrected him. “Tough, 
that’s all I can say. Tough like the devil.” 

“We'll learn how to scale such walls too.” 

“Of course. How can it be otherwise? But that will 
take time.” 

Silently they watched an avalanche come down the 
depression. A huge rock flew past, then a whole cascade 
of them. Bathed by the sun rays, the mountains were 
beginning a new day in their life. 

The climbers cut steps in the ice, then scaled rocks, 
reached another ice patch—and that went off and on all 
the time. They plodded on, almost without stopping, al- 
most without resting, aiming to get as high as possible 
on their first day out. The higher they got, the nearer they 
would be to the top. 

They suffered from thirst. The snow thawed slowly 
on the tent they had spread out and the turbid liquid 
{hey drank smelled of rubber, but they enjoyed it. 

Twilight found them at the altitude of 15,400 feet. On 
the following morning they left their packs behind and 
continued their ascent. It grew colder; they were near- 
ing the 16,400-foot mark. 

“Look, the peak!” Vitaly exclaimed joyously, only to 
correct himself a second later. “Sorry, wrong again. 
There’s another tower ahead, and it’s even higher.” 

At noon they reached their destination—the first of 
the many peaks they were to conquer in their rich sports 
biographies. 


* * * 


Abalakov looked least of all like “ta collector of heights.” 
All his ascents in the quarter of a century could be enu- 
merated on a postcard, but they were far more important 
than those made by many other climbers with 100 or 
so mountain victories. Every one of Abalakov’s ascents 
reveals a creative search for new approaches. Once he 
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set himself a task, he never deviated from it. When he 
attained his goal, he always saw some new problem 
to solve. It was in this strugete of the old with the new 
that Abalakov perfected his mountain-climbing tech- 
nique. 

When he returned to the Dykh-tau five years later, 
it was by a route diflerent from that of 1931. In this lat- 
ter ascent of the 16,400-foot-high peak le was at the 
head of a group of ten of his pupils. And in the assault 
on the 20,000-foot-high Trapelsia Peak in the Pamir he 
led a whole “detachment.” 

In the Turkestan mountains he prospeeted for the 
minerals his couniry needed. That was the first time a 
mountainecr led a team of explorers into those remote 
ranges. 

He was one of the first to go into the mountains in 
winter, the first to leave ski tracks in the hitherto un- 
{trodden snow. Together with his companions and pupils 
he raised the “ceiling” of Soviet mountain-climbing by 
conquering the Lenin peak, almost 23.000 feet above 
sea level. It was a terribly difficult job—they had to 
overcome rarefied air, impenetrable mist, hurricane 
wind. 

Abalakov heads the list of Soviet climbers and not 
only alphabetically. He is at the top of it because of 
his brilliant victories. And it is also for the same reason 
that he was awarded the Order of Lenin, the country’s 
highest decoration. 

The war was over. One autumn day in 1946 Vitaly 
descended from the Kashka-tash glacier to the Adyl-su 
camp. Limping slightly (a reminder of the Khan-tengri), 
he entered a house and knocked at a door at the end 
of the corridor. The fair-headed, sunburnt, alhiletic-look- 
ing man he came to see was Alexander Gusev, leader 
of the first meteorological team to winter on the Elbrus 
and a participant in the World War II battle for the 
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Great Caucasian passes. His thick, childish lips parted 
in a smile as he shook Abalakov’s hand. 

“I’m very happy I can congratulate you,” he said. “On 
the behalf of the commission and on my own. The state 
commission of experts has unanimously approved your 
new models of sports equipment.” 

Vitaly looked silently at his steel, wooden and cloth 
models on the table. Mountain boots with shortened front 
calks and two additional spikes, pointed ahead and not 
down, making the boots longer. He thought of them in 
those days way back in 1932 when a famous Swiss 
mcuntaineer demonstrated his method of ascending a 
steep, ice-covered slope. 

Abalakov took the ice-axe and unvoluntarily compared 
it with the so-called academic ice-axe on the stand of 
the camp’s office. The handle of his ice-axe was short, 
the hcad was like that of a hammer, the sharp end looked 
like a duck’s beak. These are the alterations he intro- 
duced to the ice-axe which, mountaineers say, can be used 
in 120 different operations. Thoughtfully he weighed the 
axc in his hand. Every detail—the little triangular 
spade, the steel ring that Icengthened the handle, even 
the little hole in the handle—had its own biography, just 
like a man has who seeks for new things and works 
hard to achieve them. 

The veteran mountaineer was thinking of the ycars 
he had devoted to his favourite sport, of the heights men 
had scaled, of his colleagues and their achievements. 

The year 1937. An ice-blanketed mountain rising high 
into the clouds, higher than any other known in the coun- 
try. Men moving up the narrow icy crest. The altitude 
is nearly 24,600 feet. The men have to cut steps in the 
solid ice, hew a path. One of the climbers slips, and is 
never seen again. 

The year 1942. A mountain-climber descends on a rope 
from the Talgar peak. Vitaly well remembers that athlete 
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-——a champion wrestler, a good skier and a remarkable 
mountaineer. A falling rock hits him and he hurtles down. 
And that’s the end of him. 

There are so many accidents he remembers! 

Vitaly was thinking of the green lawn on the Elbrus, 
the platform on the much-trampled path to its top, 
the last resting ground of those mountaineers who 
fell in the uneven battle against the ice giants. That 
battle was uneven only because men had neither good 
weapons nor proper solidarity with which {o oppose the 
blind fury of the mountains. Possessing these things, 
this power, he thought, nan would become the moun- 
tains’ master. 

The walls of the room parted. Before Abalakov and his 
friends rose the thousands-foot-high peaks, like soldiers 
setting out for battle. The huge avalanches smoked, the 
rolling rocks thundered, the crevasses gaped like the 
mouths of niythical dragons. Tere was an enemv us- 
ing catch-as-catch-can methods, to usesports terminol- 
ogy. But neither the precipitous slopes, nor the heavy 
blows of the snow could now hold back man’s drive 
towards greater heights. Man was now cqual fo moun- 
tain, even iis superior. Wisdom and will made him 
stronger and bigger than all the tremendously powerful, 
but blind forces of Nature. 

There were dozens of paths to every height, and the 
shortest and straightest were not always the easiest, It 
was only after he had conquered the air that man could 
take a ruler and draw a straight line for the plane's 
flight. And it was only after he had found new forces 
capable of overcoming the furious resistance of the 
mountains that he could scale higher mountains without 
taking any undue risk. 

“The higher you stand, the more you see,” Maxim 
Gorky used to say, and from the heights on which he 
stood Abalakov saw the vastness of the universe, new 
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and unknown heights to which he was drawn both as 
a sportsman and designing engineer. 

A talented designing engineer he suddenly deserted 
his machines and began new experiments in the little 
laburatory of a sports institute, ignoring the protests of 
his friends who said that the work he was doing was 
not worthy of a constructor and that in sports the things 
dat counted were “agility and strength and not 
niechanisms.” 

But Vitaly was an inventor following a path al} his 
own. He not only drew up the plans, but implemented 
them. Even when he was up in the mountains he always 
thought of what was happening down below, on earth, 
where Soviet sportsmen were going over to the offensive. 
Beside those who taught them to fight for honours on 
the track and field there was now another man who 
was creating new appliances that gave a clearer insight 
into the nature of force and agilily, precision and spced. 
In his little laboratory, resembling a locksmith’s work- 
shop more than anything else, Abalakov invented new 
equipment which the Belgian periodical Le Sport recent- 
ly dubbed ‘Soviet sportsmen’s secret weapon.” 

The equipment evoked keen interest everywhere. 
“Soviet specialists make wide use of this equipment for 
{raining purposes,” Professor Freddie Roland told a 
meeling of the Belgian Association of Teachers and 
Trainers shortly before the Olympic Games in Melbourne, 
adding that it was “thanks to his British ties’ that he 
learned about this equipment. Another man, a professor 
cf the French Lycée in Brussels and a trainer at 
something like ten clubs, gave a detailed description 
of Abalakov’s “magic eye’ and other apparatus 
which “give a lucid answer to many important ques- 
tions.” 

It is impossible to give a full picture of what Abala- 
kov had thought and done in the course of many years, 
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but the speedographs and dynamometers he and _ his 
collaborators have invented permit more than just col- 
lecting curious facts, like finding out the “weight” of 
a footballer’s kick (incidentally, in the case of Nikita 
Simonyan, the not-too-tall centre-forward of the U.S.S.R. 
Champion Olympic football team, it ‘‘weighs” more than 
a ton and over 1,500 pounds in the case of an average 
football player!) or whether the five steps a sprinter 
makes in a second are the limit. With Abalakow’s ap- 
paratus one can thoroughly analyze rapid processes in or- 
der later to increase the strength of a sportsman's mus- 
cles by scientific means. 

After the war, Abalakov climbed new mountains under 
the banner of the Spartak Sports Society. lf one were 
to range all the heights and ridges conquered by his 
team, one would have an excellent diagram of the path 
they had to traverse from 1946 to 1956 to achieve their 
difficult victorics. 

There are three diflerent types of competition in moun- 
taineering, three calegorics of ascent: technically com- 
plex, traverse and altitudinal. And in each Abalakov and 
his new companions-—-speaking of his post-war expedi- 
tions one should not ignore the men who shared with 
him the difficulties of ascent, the joys of viclury and the 
pleasure of well-earned rest—proved their worth. It was 
the Spartak sportsmen who struck upon the idea of 
forming a permanent mountain-climbing team. In the 
past, mountaineers usually got together for an ascent, 
parting company after that. 

There is an incident I would like to recall. It happened 
in the Shkhelda pass. Abalakov had just returned from 
an ascent when a tall, lean old man approached him 
briskly. 

‘My name’s Frolov and and I’m very pleased to meet 
you,” he said with old-fashioned courtesy. “I’ve long 
wanted to make your acquaintance.” 
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The day Frolov met Abalakov, the latter had just come 
back with his team from the Shchurovsky peak, and it 
was gratifying to know that the old man was the first 
conqueror of the height and, in fact, its “godfather.” It 
was he who had named it after V. Shchurovsky, his 
friend and well-known Russian mountainecr. 

Abalakov showed Frolov a photograph of a black, 
snowless mountain slope, with a white dotted line creep- 
ing higher and higher up the flat slabs and the narrow 
vertical groove towards the ‘“Marmot’s Head”—the ice- 
clad, double-headed yellow rock with “live” rocks crown- 
ing it, “live” because they “breathe” when touched. 

‘Is that your way?” the old mountaineer shook 
his head in doubt, probably thinking that this was only 
a plan of the ascent. 

Yes,” Abalakov replied. “Four of us did it in 26 hours: 
three men and one woman, Valentina Cheredova. Shic’s 
my wife.” 

“Even the best climbers of the Russian Mouniaincer- 
ing Society had never aliempted tackling such heights,” 
Frolov was enthusiastic. ‘In fact,” he added after a mo- 
ment’s pause, “they had never even dreamed of it. You 
know, that’s more than a slope, it’s a wall!” 

“Yes, it is a wall.” 

And year after year the team registered new victorics 
in scaling ‘“‘walls,” crossing whole ranges, not just 
heights. 

Mountaineers the world over have read the numerous 
descriptions of the Shkhara cliff, the second highest in 
Europe and the Caucasus, which was scaled only once 
before the Spartak team. Even on a bright, sunny day 
one cannot contemplate without shuddering this 6,500- 
foot-high vertical chaos of rock that looks like a frozen 
waterfall. 

Twenty-five years ago the well-known Austrian moun- 
taineer, Tussel, died trying to capture this height. It 
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was this height too that two other famous Austrian 
climbers tried to scale later. On their own admission, 
they put their lives into fate’s keeping when they saw 
that they were nothing but helpless toys in the hands 
of the mountain. That is all too clearly reflected in Hugo 
Tomascheck’'s diary. “I was rent by thousands of doubts,” 
he wrote, “I lost confidence, I was faint-hearted, I was 
afraid to look.... It was a hellish spectacle....The Dev- 
il’s own game.... We should have turned back instead 
of risking our lives. ...” 

An icefall knocked the climbers off the wall and a 
death-threatening rock cascade held them prisoner under 
a protruding rock all through the day. It took six days 
for the two best mountaineers of Austria to reach the 
lop. 

This northern Shkhara cliff was mercly the first stage 
in the ascent undertaken by the Spartak team. After the 
cliff, the Soviet mountaineers decided, they would cross 
the eight-mile-long and 16,000-foot high ice-hedged Bez- 
ingi ridge. The very first days showed that the Spartak 
climbers had become much stronger. They conquered the 
cliff in half the time taken by the two Austrians, although 
there were six of them and they had to carry a big load 
on their long ascent. 

At moments it seemed that the ridge was giving full 
vent to its blind fury in an attempt to throw the climbers 
off, stifle them in the icy embrace of the glacicr, knock 
them down with cascading rocks. But the mountaineers 
proved even better strategists than they were tacticians, 
and their courage, manoeuvring skill and _ well- 
planned counter-offensive brought them victory. They 
crossed the ridge all the way from the Shkhara cliff to 
Gestola. 

They were already descending down the greenish 
Tsanner glacier when an avalanche sprayed them with 
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snow as it thundered past down a gully on the mountain- 
side. 

“Even the mountains are applauding us,” said Nikolai 
Gusak, listening to the echo reverberating near and far 
in the passes. 

... That “applause” was echoed in those days at the 
huge Prague Stadium where thousands of people applaud- 
ed Soviet gymnasts. Or was it this applause in Prague 
thal was carricd by the wind to the remote Caucasian 
mountains? For Abalakov had designed not only new 
ice-axes, but complex gymnastic apparatus as well. It 
was with these apparatuses that the Soviet sportsmen 
captivated the gymmnastic-minded Czechs and_ they 
applauded both the performers and the designer of the 
apparatuses. And although the latter was high and far 
away, he shared in the gymnasts’ triumph. 

A quarter of a century ago he was one of the few who 
dared give battle to the mountain. Now there were thou- 
sands like hin. The reason Soviet climbers were conquer- 
ing mountains was not that the latter had shrunk in these 
two decades and a half. It was the mountaineers them- 
selves who had grown up. 

For the Spartak sportsmen, the mountains became a 
testing ground for the equipment they themselves invent- 
ed and a stadium where they set their altitude records. 
The paths traversed and the victories achieved in the past 
fen years or so are landmarks not only in the history of their 
team, but in that of Soviet mountaineering asa whole. 

The conquest of any goal they set themselves—the 
Shkhelda cliff, the Bezingi ridge or the Dykh-tau wall— 
was, generally speaking, only a prelude, a preparation 
for a still higher ascent. 

The Spartak captain and his team did not live on the 
“dividends” from their victories, they were always going 
ahead and that is why, probably, it is so difficult to write 
their biography. 
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Yakov Arkin 


Ivan Leonov 


Nikolai Gusak 


The route taken by the 1956 expedition 


Life is like a river, it never stops. And just like a 
river polishes, smoothes out sharp stones, so did Aba- 
lakov polish the climbers in his team and at the same 
time absorbed the best they had to offer. And it cannot 
be denied that without this team there would have been 
no Abalakov-—Abalakov the mountaineer we have come 
fo know. 

I have mentioned above the diagram of heights 
conquered by the Spartak climbers under Abalakov's 
leadership. The sports life of cach of these inountaineers 
is instructive too. Many of them, with no achievements 
to their credit when they joined the team, became 
Masters and Merited Masters of Sport and champions. 
Some of them made names for themselves in the world 
of science, others achieved renown in their spheres of 
activity. M. Anufrikoy, a former fitter, became an ace 
cameraman and his documentary films were recently 
highly appreciated by Britain's celebrated climbers, one 
of whom, Sir John Hunt, declared that Anufrikov well 
deserved a double reward—as a sportsman and as a 
cameraman. 

To be a sportsman at fifty is an achievement in itsell. 
But having overcome his infirmity and helplessness more 
than twenty years ago, Abalakov proved that time could 
not beat a man whom veleran mountaineers had christ- 
ened “twice Merited Master of Sport.” For he is the only 
one in the U.S.S.R. to have been awarded twice this title: 
twenty-{wo years ago when the title Merited Master of 
Mountaineering was introduced and a few vears later 
when he was awarded the title of Merited Master of Sport. 

Among the hundreds of congratulatory telegrams 
we saw at the party given by his mountaineer and sci- 
enlist friends to mark his fiftieth birthday and twenty- 
fifth anniversary as a climber was one from his old 
friend Alexander Gusev from the Mirny observatory in 
the Antarctic. 
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Twelve years ago Gusev headed the state commission 
that {ested Abalakov’s sports equipment on the slopes 
of the Adyl-su pass in the Caucasus. Today, this Merited 
Master of Sport is a D. Sc. (Physics and Mathematics) 
and Director of the Pionerskaya observatory in the 
Antarctic hinterland. From across the ice-covered conti- 
nent and oceans he sent his greetings to the man who 
was preparing with his tested team-mates for new bat- 
tles in the ice-clad, rocky Tien Shan. 

...Abalakov looked searchingly into the faces of the 
men sitting at the foot of the rock, the men he was lead- 
ing in an assault on the mountain, and then glanced at 
the white massif that was blotting out half of the sky. 
Who will win this time, the mountain or the man? The 
24,600-foot-high giant or the climbers whom he can 
brush away like so much fluff? The blind forces of Nature 
or will and intellect? Who? The decisive stage of the 
contest was close at hand, and the stake was not seconds 
cr inches, but the climber’s honour; defeat might mean 
more than the loss of a prize—it might mean the loss of 
life. The mountain may be mighty, incredibly mighty. 
But, united and inspired, they can conqucr it. 


ELEVEN AT THE TOP 


W- pitched our main camp—thirteen tents—-on the 
moraine of the glacier that takes its source in a ridge 
with a name typical of these paris—Diky, which means 
“wild.” The sun was merciless today, and the noses 
of some of us started peeling like young potatoes. 

In the evening, when our little “town” 13,500 feet 
above sea level quietencd down, we heard a rustling 
sound, one very much like that made by hundreds of 
fluitering wings. We fell asleep, lulled by this sound, 
little suspecting that we would hear it all through the 
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night and a day and another night. It was a harbinger 
of snow that was creeping softly like a cat that is about 
to pounce upon its victim. We were awakened in the 
middle of the night by someone shouting “We're snowed 
up!” and, unwilling to be strangled by the soft, snowy 
pillow, rushed out with our spades fo shovel the snow 
away. 

The camp was unrecognizable in the morning. A yard- 
thick layer of snow covered the ground and the stones 
on which only yesterday we were taking a sunbath. 
Several men were digging a trench to the kitchen and the 
radio tent; others were repairing the aerial—our sole 
means of communication with Przhevalsk where chief 
radio operator Pyotr Sulimov was closely following our 
every step. 

The snowfall continued unabated and Grudzinsky, our 
amateur weatherman, was continually adding new 
notches on the plank he had driven into the snow to 
measure its depth. It was winter in August and we 
gazed anxiously at the slopes of the Pobeda peak where 
some of our comrades had gone to reconnoitre. Now and 
again we would rush out of our tents as an avalanclie 
thundered overhead like a speeding train. What was 
happening, we wondered, on the Pobeda peak where 
layers of friable snow were covering the slippery firn 
and the ice-covered slopes, where every step must be 
well planned and thought out, for one careless move in 
such circumstances is enough to set a whole layer of 
snow rolling. 

And when we saw our comrades returning, diving in 
and out of the snow, like swimmers in a butterfly event, 
we heaved a sigh of relief and then, being superstitious 
as most mountaineers are, began to count the men 
whose clothes were by that tiine covered with a crust of 
ice. 

Thank heaven, no one was missing! 
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In the first phase of our assault on the Pobeda peak we 
all turned stevedores—from Lev Filimonov, director ofa 
research laboratory in Moscow, down to Sembai Musay- 
ev, a miner from Karaganda. In our haversacks we had 
petrol and jam, ham and stecl hooks, altimeters and 
saws of fine steel to cut steps in solid, wind-pressed 
snow. But here, at 16,700 feet, the snow, as if to spite 
us, was So friable and fluffy we sank into it up to our 
hips. The wind seldom died down and when it did, it 
was only for a second, to gather strength to blow hard- 
er than before. And although it was as yet not strong 
enough to solidify the snow, it was powerful enough to 
blow it off the rocks. 

And so it went on day after day, metre after metre. 
Borovikov, frowning, was filling his third copy-book, 
rationally distributing the loads among the climbers to 
make the ascent for each as easy as possible. Filimo- 
nov, looking like a pirate with a coloured kerchief on 
his fair head, was checking on his equipment for the 
umpteenth time. How humdrum and prosaic all that 
might Jook to one who did not know that mountain- 
ecring meant hard work first and heroism only after 
that! 

The altimeter was showing 17,400 feet. On the big, 
snow-blanketed plateau stretching to the crest itself, the 
climbers started building a camp. The semi-circular en- 
trance to the future cave had already been prepared 
and Tur and Budanov were digging the cave itself. The 
camp at the foot of the peak was the first step up 
the huge stairs the climbers were to crect above the 
clouds. 

Like a non-stop conveyer the mountaineers moved 
up and down, carrying sleeping bags and chicken cut- 
lets prepared in Moscow, ointment against sunburns 
and liniment against frost-bites, bandages and waffles, 
warin, heavy mountain boots edged with iron, and 
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many other things—a quarter of a ton of them-—that the 
men had to haul to a height of almost 20,000 feet. 

The camp looked more like a storehouse or a transport 
office than anything else. Incidentally, one of the world’s 
best-known mountaineers, André Roche of Switzerland, 
once said that “an ascent is a transport undertaking 
all the way through.” 

The camp buzzed like a beehive. Groups of men car- 
rying loads came and went incessantly. Their footprints 
in the snow were rising higher and higher, even though 
the wind did its best to sweep them away. 

The day was approaching when we would leave the 
camp to storm the wall that stands in our way and 
blocks out the horizon. 

Abalakov raised his dull brass telescope and then 
put it down on his knee. At this moment he reminded 
us of a field-marshal of old, as portrayed by painters, 
leaning on his baton as he surveyed the battle-front— 
and several cameras snapped him in,this posture. 

With his telescope, the team captaifi saw every twist 
and turn in the wall, the ominous icefalls, the dark, 
gaping crevasses, the white avalanches, the rock cas- 
cades falling down the gullies. Yes, the ascent would 
be difficult. But experience told Abalakoy where there 
were lewer risks. He looked at his team-mates and saw 
that everyone of them—from youngish but already grey- 
headed Vladimir Kizel, who headed a university chair, 
down to the enthusiastic, rosy-cliceked Konstantin 
Kletsko, a joiner by profession---was ready to start, 
confident in his strength. 

The route had been well thought out and excellently 
planned. No sober-minded climber ever hurries into 
the mountains. An experienced mountaineer weighs all 
the pros and cons before he sets out. And that is exact- 
ly what Abalakov was doing when he surveyed the bat- 
tle-front with the telescope he received as a gift on his 
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jubilee from Nikolai Ozolin, former European pole- 
vault record-holder. Ozolin said something about the 
excellent optical qualities of the telescope, adding that 
ii could magnify things forty times, that it could bring 
near even the most remote things. But did this many- 
{ime champion really believe that Abalakov would real- 
ize all his, Ozolin’s, best wishes that same year? That 
the lifty-year-old Abalakov, by no means a young man 
as far as sport was concerned, would not only see the 
much coveted height through the telescope, but that he 
and his team, who had long been perfecting their skill, 
would reach the height which for two decades had been 
thought unconquerable? 

Before setting out, the mountaineers held a meeting; 
the film cameramen were busy snapping the men in 
their colourful kerchiefs, helmets and hats of indescrib- 
able shape and form. 

Speaking tersely as was his wont, Abalakov described 
the situation: 

“The Pobeda Beak is a trap.... We must be care- 
ful.... Every mountaineer wants to conquer the height 
he ascends.... If he is a real climber.... The snow on 
the Pobeda peak is of a dune type,” he drew a wavy line 
in the air, ‘and we have to take every little detail into 
considcration.... We must reckon with every eventuali- 
ty.... Our mittens and boots must fit perfectly.... When 
were up at 20,000 feet all that will count a great 
deal.” 

And he calmly, yet searchingly, looked at his team- 
mates. He knew every one of them: this one, for instance, 
was tough as a bull, but not brave, that one was tired 
out; this man was badly sunburnt; and that man 
was rude and anarchistic, but he was a go-getter, he 
could move mountains—and they needed such men. 
There were veteran climbers and young men in the team 
and a combination of the former’s experience and lat- 
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ter’s dash, Abalakov knew, offered many advantages. 
The professional restraint of the veterans was a thing 
that could bring together men of most diverse habits, 
customs and inclinations. 

Abalakov remembered the lesson of August 1955. Ie 
knew that tents could not withstand the furious moun- 
tain storms. He recalled that their icy claws had not only 
torn rubberized canvas into shreds, but killed men just 
because they were not prepared—men who fell victims 
to the cold, men who perished even before they had 
been struck by the mountain. The mountain was 
far more terrible than war. Goncharuk and _ Solo- 
dovnikov, for instance, had fought heroically at the 
front, and in the mountains. ... That was why this time 
the climbers took building instruments with them— 
sharp, narrow saws to cut bricks out of hard snow, and 
spades without which nothing can be built. 

A hole was gaping on the snow-blanketed plateau— 
the entrance to the first camp on the mountain. They 
entered the cave by removing a few blocks—they did not 
have to crawl in as they did when there were tents. 
Shoes were drying on hooks on the wall. There was 
a pantry in one niche and a kitchenette in another, with 
Pyotr Budanov, the expedition’s chef, busy preparing 
soup. And the most important thing was that the cave 
was one hundred per cent windprool. 

The men inside felt comfortable and warm. Gusak 
sat puffing at his pipe, Arkin was joking, pulling at 
his gingerish moustaches (now that they were away 
from their wives, the climbers were holding a competi- 
tion for the longest and ‘“‘most villainous” moustaches), 
Kizel was staring at a snowy dome, mentally calculat- 
ing how much more equipment and fond they would 
have to haul to the uppermost camp. 

And it was so all the way up the mountain, in this 
cave at 17,400 feet, under the gigantic firn cornice at 
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19,000 feet, at the mighty snow-drift at 20,500 feet and 
higher up until they reached the point where the alti- 
meter showed 22,150 feet. And here, on this virgin 
alpine land, the mountaineers built a really solid 
cave. 

It would have been much easier, of course, to pitch a 
tent; it would have taken only a quarter of an hour or 
so to do thal, after which one could get into one’s sleep- 
ing bag and enjoy onesel!. Yes, it was far more pleasant 
to do that than work several hours in freezing wind, 
fighting against fatigue. But then in a snow cave one 
did not have to listen in alarm to the canvas filling out 
and crackling ominously under the blows of the Tien 
Shan Boreas. 

Reading Przhevalsky’s book, Gusak recalled his first 
meeting with the Pobeda peak—he and Abalakov saw 
it from the Big Rock on the Inylchek.... The wall on 
which the peak hid behind the crest looked monumental 
and terrible. The horizontal fissures on the slope em- 
phasized the whiteness of the snow. From where Aba- 
lakov and Gusak stood these fissures looked light and 
thin, but those who saw them near knew how wide and 
deep they were. These were the traps set by the moun- 
tain for those who were careless. Farther on, where 
the Kokshal-tau) had rid itself of snow it looked like 
a beast of prey lying across a gorge, a beast with 
kilometre-wide sfripes—black and white and_ beige, 
waiting for a victim, with avalanches foaming from 
its gaping mouth and a dull roar reverberating in the 
air. 

“There’s nothing supernatural here,” Abalakov re- 
marked calmly as usual. “One must only use one’s head. 
All one has to do is plan the ascent thoroughly and then, 
only then, start on it.” 

“That's what you say,” Gusak thought. “The Pobeda 
peak is a tough nut to crack.” 
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But from thee very first day Abalakov was so confident 
and sure that he infected all the rest, and the pug-nosed 
radio operator Semyon Tolokin from Ryazan and the 
Kirghiz caravaneer Akimkan Kasenov from the Ak-bulak 
mountain village and the others were certain that they 
would conquer the peak. “Of course we'll do it,” they 
would say. “How can it be otherwise?" 

“When you advance, you must remember your way 
back too,” Ficld-Marshal Suvorov used to tell his gen- 
crals. That is probably why every step the expedition 
made was first reconnoitred, and so thoroughly that 
some of the climbers from Alma-Ata complained they 
wcre moving unpardonably slow. “Do you want to feel 
every fold on the slope with your own hand?” they 
once asked the team captain. 

“Well, if need be, we'll do that,’ Abalakovy answered 
with a laugh, staring at the mountain as if he wanted 
to hypnotize it. 

He always memorized everything. Only then, he said, 
he could go ahead surely, in mist and blizzard, when 
the sun blinded him and when the night was_ pitch 
dark. 

Oul on reconnaissance one day, Abalakov and Gusak 
passed a rocky range and the wind, as if deliberately 
waiting for them, whizzed and snorted and showered 
them with snow. The rest sat waiting on a little stone 
“balcony” on one of the cliffs that barred the way. They 
sat there watching the two dots grow smaller and small- 
er, blending with the sandy hues of the limestone one 
moment and standing out against the snow background 
the next. 

Wind! Snow-storm! Cold! 

From the “balcony” the climbers watched an avalanche 
start on its journey. At first if was an almost invisible 
movement of something white on white. And then, with 
every foot, it grew bigger and bigger, went faster and 
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faster, all the time gathering momentum until it explod- 
ed like a white bombshell. 

From below, the men saw a white cloud enveloping 
the slope and the two little figures on it. 

Silence. An agony of suspense. Then Kletsko threw off 
his haversack, saying they should go to the rescue of the 
two men, but Filimonov stopped him. 

The white veil fell once again to reveal the two figures 
crawling slowly up the firn. | 

“Why, it’s as if he knew where the avalanche would 
descend,” J.apshenkov, a man modest by nature, ex- 
claimed. 

The clouds dispersed in the evening and the soft moon- 
light illuminated the mountain top and the path leading 
from the Khan-tengri to the Pobeda peak—to the crest 
that had never been trodden upon where the mountain- 
eers would have to fight against stecpness, altitude and 
fatigue. With every foot up the air would be more and 
more rarefied, there would be less and less oxygen and, 
starting somewhere between 20,000 and 22,000 fect, more 
and more parts of the mechanism we call human organ- 
ism would go out of order. 

Mountain-climbers’ diaries speak of altitudes where 
“blood becomes black,” where after the seventeenth suc- 
cessive cup of liquid man notes with alarm that the 
moisture leaving the body can be measured by a few 
spoonfuls. Having caused physiological disorder, oxygen 
hunger affects one’s nervous system and after an attack 
of euphoria, as unjustified stimulation is called in medi- 
cine, one becomes irritable, then depressed and finally 
completely apathetic. And that may take place on ice- 
clad rocks and slopes where every move should be well 
measured and planned. 

I have mentioned above that topographers once claimed 
that “science ... cannot defeat the Tien Shan’s na- 
ture,” but we ourselves have seen the many copy-books 
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Borovikov and Grudzinsky filled with notes about the 
nameless heights and unexplored glacicrs in the Celes- 
tial Mountains. Few scientists risked going bevond 
the snout of the Inylchek, but their observations and 
those of the mountaineers permit us to build a clear 
picture of the Tien Shan. Who knows, perhaps the 
little hut built by Grudzinsky out of biscuit crates on 
the hump of the glacier may yet serve as a key to the 
unknown. 

The eleven-mile-long Zvyozdochka glacier cut through 
the ranges, polishing the slopes, moving clifls and 
changing the course of rivers—crcating morpholog- 
ical forms, as geologists say. But no scientist has ever 
penetrated into this world of high ice—to the source of 
the Inylchek’s mightiest tributary and the site of the ti- 
ger-striped 6, 700-foot-high Kokshal-tau wall. It is so steep 
vou do not see any ice. And whien snow falls, you can 
hear from miles away a sound reminiscent of that made 
by thousands of bellows. This sound is made hy ava- 
lanches that come down one alter another. 

Limping slightly on his right foot—a reminder of the 
wound he sustained in the fighting on the Northern 
Donets sector, Grudzinsky was walking up the Zvyoz- 
dochka when he suddenly remembered something and 
stopped. Afler that he made a few steps more and then 
resolutely turned aside. 

“Aha!” he exclaimed with satisfaction as he saw a 
tumbledown tower, staring at it as Sherlock Holmes 
would stare at an important clue. Limping more than 
ever, he by-passed several snow-drifts and walked to- 
wards the left side of the moraine. “It should be some- 
where here,” he mused looking for the “table” which 
once decorated his old expedition’s camp—a huge schist 
resting on a pedestal of ice. There it was! And, sweep- 
ing the snow and the pebbles away, he read: “The Camp 
of the Kazakh Expedition, 1949.” 
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“Now, when I know where the camp was, it isn’t hard 
fo calculate how much this table has travelled with the 
glacier,” Grudzinsky said, pulling out a map. “Well, 
what d’vou know! It’s moved 585.79 yards, that is, 
almost a third of a mile, and that means 97.6 yards a 
year or nine and a half inches a day.” 

His companions bent over a map. So that’s how things 
are? These seven glaciers had been neglected all along. 
They should be put where they belong. The Zvyozdochka 
glacier ilself was not where the map showed it to he. 
And the Chon-teren pass, leading to the wild icefall on 
the Chinese side of the depression, was not on a straight 
line with the ridge, but in this bend. 

Like alinost all the other glaciers in the world, the 
Zvyozdochka is retreating. Nol, figuratively speaking, in 
the face of the onslaught by the mountaineers who learn 
more and more of its mysteries, but literally. A long 
time ago, in its youth, the glacier rose to the height of 
14,800 feet and its walls polished by moving ice and the 
terraces cut on the slopes show that the ice has done a 
good job of sculpturing. 

Today, in ils old age, the Zvyozdochka is retreating. 
More and more of its tributaries are becoming “autono- 
mous.” The glacier is “shrinking.” The thawed patches 
separating it from the ranges are growing in size. The 
streams if has given birth to are splitting it into sec- 
lions. 

The mountaineers reached 23,000 feet where it was 
decided to build the last, assault camp. 

Tying their hoods tighter, wearing warm woollen mit- 
tes, with grim faces that made youngsters look older 
and veterans still older, the climbers plodded along in 
silence. At this height, they were careful fo economize 
not only on cach step, but even on each word, for in 
uttering it one expended a particle, however small, of 
warmth and energy. 
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Even the top, the freshest, layer of snow was frozen 
so hard and swept suo thoroughly by the wind that it was 
impossible to make a step without an ice-axe. The tem- 
perature was minus 4° at noon, and one could well im- 
agine what it would be in stormy weather. 

The upper cave was cleared of snow and Abalakov, 
after a few words with Kizel and Gusak, ordered his 
{eain-mates to pack away their food supplies and equip- 
ment. 

“We're going down to 22,000 feet,” he said. 

“Down? Why? We'll only have to ascend again later 
on. Js there any sense in doing all that?” 

“Camt help it. See the storm clouds advancing from 
the west? That means bad weather. The cave's not ready 
and we haven't got enough sleeping bags. We'll talk 
aftcr. Now we've got to act!” 

When Abalakov came out of the cave below in the 
evening he saw a magnesium match flash at the base camp 
in the dark precipice. A red flash! Then another and yet 
another. It was a signal of bad weather. “I know it,” Vi- 
taly answered Borovikov when the latter brought him 
the weather report broadcast by Alma-Ata. 

The men got into the cave, covered up the entrance 
with snow blocks, and climbed into the sleeping bags— 
all of them but Budanov. and Kietsko, who remained at 
the kerosene stoves to cook food. There was nothing to 
do bul wait for the storm to blow over. In the morning 
the sun came out for a moment.and then hid away. The 
wind continued to blow, drowning out the noise of the 
stoves. 

How long have they been in the Tien Shan mountains? 
Since June and it was the end of August now. One of 
the climbers recalled that at the end of August 1955 
wind, snow and cold descended on the Pobeda peak and 
that was the end of the summer. What if it happened 
again? 
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“No, it won't,” Arkin said confidently, his laughing 
eyes suddenly becoming serious. “In mountaineering, 
like in war, one must know both how to advance and 
how to retreat. One must know how to manoeuvre, to 
retreat to take a better start. And our captain,” he nod- 
ded at Abalakov, who was busy at the radio set, “is a 
past master at that. He takes a step back and then 
knocks his opponent out.” 

Yes, they had certainly retreated in time. Had they 
delayed a day, the storm would have swept them away 
from the open, wind-lashed platform. Now let it rage, 
let it scratch the bricks blocking the entrance. 

Their menu was an excellent one: they had omelette 
with sausage, caviar, chicken, ham and chicken cutlets. 
And what was more important was that there were no 
restrictions on liquids. There was enough kerosene for 
the stoves and enough water. “Drink as much as you 
want,” Abalakov told the climbers and that raised 
the spirits of all, veterans and young mountaineers. One 
of them wrote in his diary: “We enjoyed ourselves in our 
sleeping bags, talking about the storm raging outside 
the cave, reading O. Henry and Przhevalsky. The cap- 
tain is ‘alarmed’ at our appetites.” 

Here, at the altitude of more than 20,000 feet, the team 
was living a normal life, getting ready to start out at 
the first signal. 

It was only on the fourth day that the sun came out 
in earnest. Abalakov saw it shine through the crystal- 
like roof of the cave and, taking a block out of the en- 
trance, looked at the cloudless sky. 

“Get ready!” he ordered. “We're starting out.” 

The evening of August 29 found the climbers. at the 
height of almost 23,000 feet. There was a perfect view of 
the Khan-tengri. But while from the Inylchek they had to 
look up at it, here it was on the same level with them, 
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surrounded by 16,000-foot-high and 20,000-foot-high 
peaks that looked short by comparison. 

Beyond these peaks they could see the Trans-Ili 
Ala-tau ridge and on the olhcr side the monolithic 
Peak of Military Topographers. Far away, beyond the 
Meridional range, were the mist-cnveloped heights of 
China. 

The morning of August 30 was a windy one and the 
cold was so intense the amateur photographers’ hands 
froze holding the cameras. Abalakov took his time about 
starting out and it was already 10 o’clock when he finally 
gave the signal. He was the first to cross a rocky ridge 
and was soon enveloped by the snowy dust, treading 
heavily in the broad mountain boots, whose long calks 
pierced the ice crust. 

Pairing off with Gusak, Abalakov set the pace for 
others and showed them the direction. The climbers 
plodded on for hours, bound tightly to one another by a 
rope that had turned grey with hoar-frost. But there was 
one thing that bound them even tighter—their struggle- 
tempered unity. 

Swept by the furious wind, the snow lay in drifts 
shaped like swan feathers, solid like wood in some places 
and so soft in others that the mountaineers kept sinking 
deep into it. | 

Even the sun was powerless against the rigid cold that 
had been accumulating here for centuries. The wind 
was sharp as a knife. Dressed in jackets padded with 
eiderdown, so thick that they looked as if they were 
air-filled, in felt boots without calks that could not 
keep out the cold at such altitudes (Abalakov later 
designed boots with long calks), the climbers reached 
the crest. 

Around them were granite outcrops and ice. Solid 
snow and more oulcrops. Kizel, his eyelashes covered 
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with hoar-frost, his face weather-beaten brick-red, point- 
ed with his finger at the Khan-tengri. Arkin nodded with 
satisfaction. The higher they rose, the smaller the Lord 
of the Spirits looked. 

It was a tough job, a difficult ascent. But the footprints 
continued to rise, dotting the brilliantly white snow. 
The climbers were in sight of their goal. The wind-swept 
snow swirled above the peak like a white flag hoisted 
over a besieged citadel. 

The last stretch and a steep one. Looking up, the 
mountaineers saw the leading group disappear beyond 
the point where the slope flattened out. Abalakoy made 
a step, another, then slopped in silence. That was_ it, 
the peak! Only one more yard to be made in the 
journey started in 1938 and completed cighteen vears 
later. 

The victory was won not by one or two stars with the 
assistance of hundreds of porlers and a dozen guides, 
but by a team of eleven, all of them setting foot on the 
solid, wind-swept peak towering over all the other 
heights around it. Eleven had started out to storm 
the height and eleven reached it. And here, in a bottle 
from polyvitamin, they left a little slip of paper with 
the date “30/8/56"---the day they shattered the myth 
that this giant, dominating the Kokshal-tau and all 
the 44 heights of the Celestial Mountains, was inacces- 
sible. 

Abalakov looked at his team-mates. Yes, it was not 
easy, but not one of the eleven climbers had to be left be- 
hind, not one of them fell ill, not one of them had to be 
assisted up. To him, an engineer and constructor, the 
descending slope and the crest stretching westward 
looked like a conveyer that ran without a hitch. Doing 
some mental arithmetic, he calculated that, counting all 
the yards they had covered, to haul their food supplies 
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Sunbathing in the cternal snow 


and equipment, they had really ascended the Pobeda 
peak twice! 

The dark rocks on the slope, the slope itself with its 
friable snow and the ever-present menace of avalanches 
were a test for every one of them, a test that was passed 
excellently not only by the veterans, but by the young 
climbers too. 

As he looked south, Abalakov saw curly clouds float- 
ing in the sky, parting now and then to reveal moun- 
lain tops and the crooked lines of glaciers. 

“Where shall we build the tower?” asked Gusak. 
“There istrt a single rock up here. Shall we get some 
below?” 

But the rocks there would not be torn away from the 
snow and the team built the tower on the southern slope. 
Looking at the team captain, just in case, Gusak put the 
toy rubber goat his daughter had given him into a cello- 
“phane packet and wrote on a slip of paper: “This toy 
belongs to little Irina Gusak, who welcomes all the 
climbers reaching this spot.” 

The eleven who conquered the Pobeda peak were the 
veterans Vitaly Abalakoy, constructor and senior re- 
search worker, Vladimir Kizel, M. Sc. (Physics), and Lev 
Filimonov, M. Sc. (Metallurgy), Nikolai Gusak, Moscow 
teacher Ivan Leonov, Yakoy Arkin, chief engineer of an 
experiinental laboratory, and Yuri Tur, a young Moscow 
artist, Pyotr Budanov and Konstantin Kletsko of Lenin- 
grad, Ural Usenov of Alma-Ata and Sembai Musayev 
of Karaganda. The last five are young climbers who re- 
ceived their Mountaineering Badge First Class—awarded 
for the first victory in the mountains—only a few years 
ago. 

Eleven reached the peak, the ascent of which had cost 
the lives of eleven climbers from Kazakhstan in 1955. 
But the latter’s experience, bitter though it may have 
been, contributed to the victory in 1956. 
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The team that conquered the peak was composed, as it 
were, of four generations of mountaineers: Abalakov, 
his pupils Borovikov and Arkin, Budanov, who learned 
the art of climbing from the last two, and Kletsko, who 
was {aught to scale cliffs by Budanov. 

They were bound by strong friendship and unity. Men 
of different professions, they all strove to achieve the 
same {arget, the loftiest in the world. 


Inylchek glacier—Moscow, 1957 
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